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To Week-end Smartly 


depends not so much on the number of clothes you take as on 
their suitability and chic 


Fashionable Attire—tor the journey to and fro— 

for riding, swimming, motoring, golfing and tennis—for dinner 

and dancing—is here in complete assortments without for- 
getting these very important items: 


Hand-luggage and Trunks Golf Equipment 
Tennis Equipment 
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Did You See the Story 


about the new St. Louis Town Club in our May 16 issue? Clubhouses seem to be springing up like 
mushrooms. Won't somebody please tell us about the new one in your town? We can dig up 
some gold to make your magazine even more interesting than so many of you have told us that it 


is, if you tell us your club plans. 


More and more, the national advertisers want facts in regard to these clubs. When we say new 
clubs are being planned, they say, “‘All right, where are they>’’ So please do your bit toward 
making the Citizen a success. We can’t pay expenses on the subscription price, you know. 


Telling us about your new clubhouse will not obligate you in any way but, on the contrary, you 
will benefit by getting information which will be helpful to you and at the same time helpful to 


the Citizen. Cooperation is the big word. 
Won't somebody please fill out this blank > 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 
171 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Our town is to have a new clubhouse. Approximate cost will be.................... 


There ee ed - ' meals served. There { = ~ be ha swimming pool. 
will be — 
There { ail eat be kan auditorium. 
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For Madame and Mademoiselle 


PARFAIT SHEER SILK 
STOCKINGS WITH 
PARIS OPENWORK 

CLOX ARE 
GUARANTEED 


“ Every Pair Must Please”’ 


2.45 


Stockings, now so much in the 
eye of the mode, must be sheer 
and clear and fine of texture 
to be chic. And Parfait are 
the only sheer silk stockings 
with Paris openwork clox that 
carry with them a guarantee. 


Hosiery SHop—Street Floor 
Charge Accounts Solicited 


Franklin Simon g Co, 


A Store of Individual Shops 
Fifth Ave., 37thand 38th Sts. NewYork 


Entire Contents Copyrighted, 192 
y Franklin Simon & Co., Inc. » 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 


ID you ever experience any- 

thing so much like a miracle 
as the way that dreadful heat broke? 
* * # No rain, no storm cloud; 
just heat and then a cool breeze and 
a down-plunging thermometer. 
%* *% # And the sharp joy of the 
park sleepers who stirred, realized, 
rose to shout and dance in a great 
outburst of thanks. * #* #* We hope 
no heat will ever come as fast as 
that coolness came. * * * It was 
just before its arrival that we wrote 
Gabriele D’Annunzio’s name (in the 
last news notes) Gabrielle, as if it 
were a woman's. We beg his par- 
don all the more humbly because 
our admiration for him is but tem- 
perate. * * # Speaking of mangoes, 
the mango-buyer says why hold him 
up to obloquy without giving him 
the benefit of the publicity? * * # 
Very well, then, it was T. S. Strib- 
ling, author of “Birthright,” not to 
mention ‘‘Fombombo” and “Red 
Sand,” who so far forgot his dignity 
(and ours) as to induce us to eat a 
mango. * * # His books are all 
right, anyhow. * # # Commissioner 
Enright has requested less noise in 
our city, but we haven't yet noticed 
any difference in the dynamite blasts 
in our neighborhood. # # # We can 
hardly go anywhere without walk- 
ing through boarded tunnels, and 
momentarily we expect bricks-on- 
the-head from buildings going up or 
coming down. * * # We wish they 
would leave this town alone. It 
wasn't so bad, really. # * # Look 
for a great change in our nature 
now that we've taken to reading 
sport news. * # * The first thing 
you know we'll be able to tell a 
tee from a racquet. * * * We learn 
rather rapidly, if we do say it our- 
self. #* * * It seems to be the silly 
season in Parliament, judging from 
the debate over whether a flea is 
an animal or an insect. * #* * The 
question was one of regulating the 
treatment of stage animals and the 
flea got omitted for not being an 
animal. * * * We don’t know 
whether fleas mind being trained or 
not; if they do, we hope the gentle- 
men will introduce a new bill. * * * 
Speaking of humane measures, we 
rejoice at the news that in the latest 
office buildings scrubbing is now 
done by motor instead of woman 
power, and the erstwhile  scrub- 
woman, with dustcloth and light 
mop, has become an “office maid.” 
%* * & In our town the restaurants 
have been conducting a question- 
naire to see what is our favorite 
food. * # # Corned beef and cab- 
bage won. * # #* We have half a 
notion to ask Citizen readers to tell 
their preferences—and base a maga- 
zine policy on the results. * * * 
Do you know of the woman who said 
to an applicant as cook, “Why, it 
seems to me you want very large 
wages for one who has had so lit- 
tle experience’? * * * “Sure, 
mum,” said the maid, “‘ain’t it 
harder for me when | don’t know 
how!" *# # # You remember those 
two subscriptions we besought you 
each to get? * * * Well, right 
away, a kind Citizen friend hurried 
hers in, saying she couldn't resist 
our appeal. * # # We wish others 
would prove as susceptible. * * # 
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EFFICIENCY IN GOVERNMENT 


Is Often Expressed by the Character of the Local 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


ELL-ORGANIZED, well-managed public utilities, operated with the minimum of waste effort, con- 

servatively financed, serving communities where there is a legitimate demand for their output, indi- 
cate efficiency in the local government. Utilities in such localities offer a form of investment which is based 
upon sound, practical business principles. 

Messrs. F. J. Lisman and Company, members of the New York Stock Exchange, offer the fol- 
lowing securities, all of which have met the test of their careful scrutiny: 


Atchison Railway Light & Power First Mortgage Bonds 5%, Due 1935 


These bonds are secured by a closed first mortgage on the entire property of the company which does 
the electric light, power and street railway business in the City of Atchison, Kansas. At the present mar- ‘ 
ket rate the bonds will average 5.70 per cent income. Interest payable May 1 and November 1. 


Price, $1,000 bond, $950, plus accrued interest from May | 


Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & Southern R. R. 5% First Mortgage Bonds, 
Due 1938 


These bonds are first mortgage on an electric road of 152 miles operating from Des Moines to Ft. 
Dodge, and branches; also a considerable amount of equipment. This company has a 25,000 H.P. steam- 
generating plant supplying power at wholesale and retail to contiguous territories. Interest earned two times 
on this issue over a period of years. At the present market rate the bonds will average 6.20 per cent income. 
Interest payable June 1 and December 1. 


Price, $1,000 bond, $875, plus accrued interest from June | 


Chicago, Aurora & Elgin R. R. 5% First Mortgage Bonds, Due 1941 , 


Underlying bond of the Chicago, Aurora & Elgin Railroad and secured by a first closed mortgage of - 
$2,199,000 ($801,000 retired by Sinking Fund) on 57 miles of third rail electric railroad extending from Chi- 
cago through Wheaton to Aurora, Elgin, Geneva, Batavia, etc. The company’s business includes passenger, 
freight and express service. Through traffic agreements, the company has acquired an entrance into the 
Loop district of Chicago and now carries passengers to and from the Chicago Rapid Transit Company’s ter- 
minal station in Wells Street near Jackson Boulevard. The company also does an electric light and power 
business having a steam-generating plant with an installed capacity of 16,000 K.V.A. Interest earned about 
5 times on this issue for the last fiscal year. At the present market rate the bonds will average 6.25 per cent 
income. Interest payable April 1 and October 1. 


Price, $1,000 bond, $875, plus accrued interest from April 15 


Parr Shoals Power First Sinking Fund 5% Bonds, Due 1952 j 


Guaranteed by endorsement as to principal, interest and sinking fund by the Columbia (S. C.) Rail- 
way, Gas & Electric Co. The General Gas & Electric Corporation, one of the large holding companies, 
purchased this property about a year ago. The Parr Shoals bonds are secured by a first closed mortgage 
on a hydro-electric plant, with a 24,000 H.P. capacity,which is on the Broad River and supplies the entire 
power requirements of the City of Columbia, S.C. The mortgage also covers a double circuit steel trans- 
mission line to Columbia and the sub-stations in that city. Interest payable April 1 and October 1. 


Price, $1,000 bond, $970, plus accrued interest from April | 1 
; 
For further information address 
F. J. LISMAN & COMPANY, Department W 
+ 
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Current Events 


The Fortnight 


N international affairs, the fortnight 

has included the continuance of trou- 
ble in China; Secretary of State Kel- 
logg’s public warning to Mexico and 
President Calles’ sharp reply; Premier 
Painleveé’s trip to the Riff; the dramatic 
return of Amundsen; the despatch of the 
French reply to the German pact pro- 
posal. Nationally, outstanding were the 
death of Senator La Follette, Progres- 
sive leader; the loss of the Government’s 
suit to regain the Teapot Dome oil lease 
from Harry F. Sinclair; intensification 
of the interest in the coming evolution 
trial in Tennessee ; and plans for stronger 
prohibition enforcement at coast resorts. 


The Progressives’ Leader 


HE death of 

Robert Marion 
La Follette, for 
twenty years senator 
from Wisconsin, 
probably was the re- 
sult of the drain on 
his strength of the 
campaign last fall, 
when he headed the 
Progressive national 
ticket as candidate 
for President. He was in his seventieth 
year, and hardly more than convalescent 
from an illness, when he led the break 
from the Republican party, and under- 
took a hard speaking tour regardless of 
the personal risk. 

His death leaves the succession uncer- 
tain. Senator Norris is spoken of as the 
logical leader of the left wing in the Sen- 
ate, and so is Senator Borah. The choice 
of a senator to fill Senator La Follette’s 
unexpired term, ending March, 1929, 
will probably be determined by a special 
election. There are two factions of the 
Progressives in Wisconsin, one led by the 
present governor, Blaine. He is a pos- 
sibility ; and there are rumors of a peti- 
tion to put Mrs. La Follette in her hus- 
band’s place. Both she and her two sons 
have shared fully in Senator La Fol- 
lette’s policies and ideals. 

One of the most outstanding and 
picturesque of Senate figures, Senator La 
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Follette’s political life was one long fight 
in defense of his principles and policies 
and almost no man of his time has been 
the subject of hotter controversy. His 
enduring record is written in the laws 
of the nation (see page 17) and in the 
history of Wisconsin, of which for three 
terms he was governor. The story of 
his early years as a struggling lawyer, of 
his battles against political machines and 
the ‘interests’ in the cause of govern- 
ment by the people, his Senate attacks, 
marked by dramatic power and vast in- 
formation, and his last fight—make one 
of the fascinating stories of American 
life. 
The Arms Conference 

HE Arms Treaty at Geneva has 

concluded with forty-four nations 
agreed on putting the world’s trade in 
arms under the control of public law. 
This is the third convention looking to 
that end. The first was in 1890—pro- 
hibiting the exportation of arms into cer- 
tain parts of Africa and signed by sev- 
enteen nations, including the United 
States. Next was the treaty of St. Ger- 
main (1919), signed by twenty-five na- 
tions but a failure because our Govern- 
ment objected to certain clauses and 
would not ratify. This present conven- 
tion marks a real advance. With an in- 
auspicious start, it ended by taking 
fairly radical action. Most important 
of all, it made the first world-wide pro- 
hibition of gas and bacteria in warfare. 
The other provisions are, first, for pub- 
licity for all international shipments of 
most classifications of war material—in- 
cluding warships (in spite of the origi- 
nal objection of the United States and 
Britain), airplanes, airships, armored 
cars; and second, prevention of the ex- 
port of arms to “backward regions’ — 
including Africa, the Arabian Penin- 
sula, Syria, Palestine, Transjordania, 
Irak, the Persian Gulf and the Sea of 
Oman. 

In the discussions of the publicity pro- 
visions the small nations pointed out 
that, as they manufacture no war imple- 
ments, publicity tells the world their 
whole story—an unfair discrimination 
by comparison with manufacturing na- 
tions. The conference therefore, antici- 





pating a later publicity for arms manu- 
factures as well as shipments, considered 
its present arrangements only “a pre- 
paratory step toward a universal régime 
of publicity in regard to armaments of 
whatever origin.” 


Amundsen 


UST four weeks 

after he took to 
the air en route to 
the North Pole, 
Roald Amundsen 
with his comrades 
arrived back in 
Spitzbergen, Nor- 
way. He had not 
reached the Pole, 
but the attempt 
stands as a record of 
gallant effort. As this is written 
the full story of what happened is 
just beginning to come through, and it 
will be read with eager interest by all 
adventure lovers. The planes had been 
forced to land a hundred and fifty miles 
from the Pole, in water lanes which 
froze them in, and they had to cut their 
way out with inadequate implements. 
One plane, wrecked, was left behind. 
They tried fifteen times to get the other 
into the air before they succeeded. But 
it brought all six men back to a point 
on Northeast Land with their last drop 
of petrol, and then almost as if by ap- 
pointment they were rescued by the seal- 
ing boat Sjoe/liv. 

Now Donald B. McMillan, with his 
crew in the Bowdoin, has set out on his 
ninth Arctic voyage, in search of a Polar 
land. He is taking airplanes and radio. 


© Wide World 
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China 


N China, riots, clashes between for- 
| eigners and Chinese, battles between 
opposed Chinese factions have taken 
place from Peking to Canton—with a 
considerable loss of life. British ma- 
chine-guns have been turned on rioters, 
the British and Japanese consulates were 
wrecked at Kiu-Kiang, and one British 
private citizen was killed. But just now, 
after three weeks of trouble, the situa- 
tion is quieter, and there is some pros- 
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pect of the calling of an international 
conference for the full discussion of 
China’s problems in relation to other 
countries. This alone, competent author- 
ities say, will satisfy China. 

A significant thing has been the fair- 
ness with which our own press has ad- 
mitted the Chinese side of the situation. 
Gradually the story of the beginnings of 
the present outbreak has become 
clearer—if one may accept testimony 
from the faculty of the Peking National 
University. It is beginning to be under- 
stood how deplorable are the working 
conditions in Chinese factories, many 
owned by Japanese and other foreign- 
ers. Chinese workers struck against 
such conditions in a Japanese mill, and 
one striker was “killed by the Japanese 
without justifiable cause.” Young Chi- 
nese students, unarmed, paraded, and 
some were arrested by British officials. 
Others, protesting to the British police, 
were fired on when they refused to dis- 
perse. Six were killed, forty wounded. 

The rapid spread of the anti-foreign 
feeling is best understood in the light of 
present conditions in Chinese psychol- 
ogy—the growing irritation against the 
exercise of special foreign rights in port 
cities (to grasp that, imagine the heart 
of the business section of your city in 
the hands of another nation, and your: 
self as an employee protected only by 
the foreigners’ courts) ; the disillusion- 
ment concerning foreigners which beyond 
all question the war (and the conduct of 
the peace) has brought about in Oriental 
countries; the steady growth of nation- 
alistic feeling, despite the chaotic gov- 
ernment. Of course, these influences are 
at work chiefly in the ports and adjacent 
provinces, not throughout the whole pop- 
ulation of perhaps four hundred million. 

Many of our own officials consider 
that the time is ripe to take up the whole 
question of foreigners in China, and 
some conference will probably prove a 
necessity. Naturally, the fact that Tur- 
key succeeded in getting rid of foreign 
concessions has weight in China, and 
doubtless so has the fact that the Nine- 
Power Treaties developed at the Wash- 
ington Conference and involving China, 
have not yet gone into effect. 


The Sugar Tariff 

N July 31, 1924, President Cool- 

idge received the Tariff Commis- 
sion’s recommendations concerning su- 
gar. By a majority of three, they rec- 
ommended a reduction of tariff from 
1.764 cents to 1.2302 cents a pound, and 
by minority of two, a reduction to 1.7616 
cents a pound. It is within the Presi- 
dent’s power to reduce or increase the 
tariff, by not more than 50 per cent. 
All during the campaign last fall the 
Republicans were pestered with insinua- 
tions that Mr. Coolidge was holding off 
until after election. As a matter of fact, 
he made no decision until June 14, 1925. 
The chief reason given by the President 


for his retusal to lower the tariff is that 
between the time when the inquiry began 
and the present, sugar prices have fallen 
almost to pre-war prices, in contrast with 
the still prevailing high prices of other 
foods. In 1923, the date of beginning 
the inquiry, the average New York 
wholesale price of granulated sugar was 
8.4 cents a pound, as compared with the 
pre-war price of 4.9 cents per pound. 
On May 7 of this year it was 4.27, as 
against 5.78 a year ago. The President 
also argued that the sugar tariff furthers 
the opportunity for the farmer to diver- 
sify his crops. Naturally, there are 
many to criticise the President’s argu- 
ments and conclusions, and the subject is 
one due for discussion in Congress. 


Oil Wins 

UST a tew weeks ago, in Calitornia, 

the Government won its first round 
in the battle of the oil leases—the suit 
in the matter of the Doheny leases. Now 
it has lost a suit. Judge T. Blake Ken- 
nedy, at Cheyenne, Wyoming, decided 
in favor of Harry F. Sinclair on every 
point in connection with his acquirement 
of the famous Teapot Dome. The lease 
was not, according to Judge Kennedy, 
negotiated through collusion and fraud, 
and President Harding’s order trans- 
ferring power for such leases from one 
department to another was upheld as 
legal. The case will be appealed by the 
Government to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals of the Eighth District, and if 
necessary to the Supreme Court. 


Security Negotiations 
RANCE and Great Britain have 
reached an agreement on terms 

with Germany that warranted sending 
the French reply to the German peace 
pact. Germany has already answered 
with a request for clarification of cer- 
tain details. Much remains to be 
worked out by negotiation, so that it is 
not time yet to consider the details set- 
tled. It was agreed, however, by 
Premiers Chamberlain and Briand at 
Geneva, that Great Britain will guar- 
antee no frontier other than that of the 








With thoughts of summer’ come 
thoughts of birds, so we have chosen Elsa 
Weber's drypoint, ““The Bobolink,’ for 
our first summer cover—first according to 
the calendar, not the thermometer. 

Born in the United States, Miss Weber 
was educated abroad and lived abroad 
most of her life, returning to this country 
scon after the beginning of the World 
War. A sister of Frederick T. Weber, 
the well-known painter and etcher, it is 
only natural that she should have received 
her entire training from her artist brother. 

Birds, above all, and small animals are 
the favorite subjects for her drypoints, 
which have been shown at the Brooklyn 
Society of Etchers, the National Arts 
Club and the International Exhibition of 
Etchings. Flower studies in oil also ap- 
peal, but so far they have been done only 
for her own joy, and not for exhibitional 
purposes. 
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Rhineland (and that means guaranteeing 
either France or Germany against the 
other), except that arbitration treaties en- 
tered into among the European powers 
generally are supported. The handling 
of violations would rest with the League 
of Nations, which is stressed throughout 
these negotiations. Indeed, the main 
point is the requirement that Germany 
shall enter the League, and it is perhaps 
on this point that strongest opposition 
will be met in Germany, one faction fa- 
voring alliance with Russia. The 
French note, of course, is clear also in 
declaring that the Treaty of Versailles 
must not be tampered with, and Belgium 
must be added to the list of signatory 
nations. France reserves the right of 
going to the aid of her eastern allies. 
Such action would come under the 
League’s supervision, and is not explic- 
itly supported by Britain. 


Mexico 

HE new Secretary of State, Frank 

B. Kellogg, created a sensation week 
before last. He sent a warning to Mex- 
ico—not in the usual courteous form of 
a note, but as a statement to the press. 
It followed conferences with Ambassa- 
dor Sheffield, who represents us at Mex- 
ico City and was in Washington on a 
vacation, but the information brought by 
Mr. Sheffield was not made public. Sec- 
retary Kellogg simply stated that condi- 
tions are not satisfactory, that property 
of Americans seized under the Mexican 
agrarian laws is still uncompensated, that 
he has seen statements that another rev- 
olution may be impending and hopes it 
isn’t, and hints at a withdrawal of rec- 
ognition unless Mexico protects Ameri- 
can lives and American rights and com- 
plies with its international obligations. 
“The government of Mexico is now on 
trial before the world.” 

The note was received with general 
astonishment, as it came without warn- 
ing and with no details of what 
prompted it. From President Calles, of 
Mexico, it brought a return announce- 
ment, also through the press. He re- 
garded the note as insulting, containing a 
threat to the sovereignty of Mexico; he 
acknowledged Mexican obligations and 
referred for proof to the joint commis- 
sion now at work on claims for indem- 
nities. He deplored the bad effect of 
Mr. Kellogg’s reference to revolutionary 
rumors in spite of his professions of in- 
terest in order in Mexico. “If the 
Government of Mexico, as affirmed, is 
now on trial before the world, such is 
the case with the Government of the 
United States as well as those of foreign 
countries.” In a later statement made 
by invitation of the New York World, 
President Calles refers to the economic 
and moral misery of the Mexican masses 
and his program for raising their level— 
a program for which time and patience 
will be required, and pleads for fair 
play.— June 23, 1925. 
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The W omen 
Behind the 
Books 


By Eleanor Booth 
Simmons 


Another in the CiTIZEN’S intermittent 
series on vocations: library work for 
women. Thrice the space could be filled 
with the names of women who are doing 
sound, constructive work in our libraries. 


NLY one thing is needed to 
make library work an 
ideal profession for wom- 
en, for the right sort of 
women. And _ librarians 
must be the right sort to 

be successful, nowadays. Gone forever 
are the times when the post of librarian 

could be farmed out to some untrained 

spinster or lugubrious widow who had a 
relative on the board of trustees, or was 

considered to be most in need of the pit- 
tance paid for the job. And gone is the 
era when a librarian was apt to look 





wir 
The Standiford Studio 
Linda A. Eastman is that rarity—a 
woman head of a great library 


system (Cleveland's) 





upon herself as primarily the custodian 
of the books, her chief duty to keep them 
nice and clean and free from dogs’ ears. 
It is a first-class profession now, and 
calls for first-class abilities, for broad 
sympathies and the truest culture. 

The one thing it lacks is first-class 
salaries. 
* The girl who wants to make money 
and has a gift for making money should 
avoid the library field. She has a better 
chance in the business world. A girl 
who loves books and people and who 


Thanks to the children’s room in modern city libraries fairies still live. 





This room is 


in the Fordham branch, New York 


cares less about hats and roadsters than 
about spending her life in a congenial 
atmosphere can find a deep, abiding sat- 
isfaction in library work. No doubt the 
salary level will lift some time. It dif- 
fers in different places. Some western 
cities, notably Detroit, pay their libra- 
rians better than New York pays. But 
the opaque public vision that keeps, for 
example, the average salary of a college 
professor below a fair living standard is 
a hard thing to pierce. 

Library service is peculiarly suited to 
women. Qualities that are traditionally 
theirs—housekeeping ability, a gift for 
teaching, social instinct, patience, tact— 
are as valuable in managing a library as 
are bookishness, business efficiency and 
salesmanship, qualities that plenty of 
women possess. And the great majority 
of librarians are women. The young 
man just out of college, looking about 
for a profession, seldom turns to this. In 
a class recently graduated by the Li- 
brary School of the New York Public 
Library, there were three men to twen- 
ty-one girls, and this was quite usual. 
It is true that many of the top posts in 
the library world are held by men, but 
here, as elsewhere, the belief that women 
are not fitted to lead is slowly dying out. 

The Public Library of Cleveland, Ohio, 
one of the most modern in the country, 
has a woman chief, Miss Linda A. East- 
man, who has just been showing her 
executive ability through the strenuous 
period of the erection of a new $4,500,- 
000 main library building. In a note 
answering some queries from the Wom- 
AN CITIZEN she said: “The corner- 
stone was laid last October; we are now 
in the midst of the plans for moving in. 
I am sorry I have not time to tell you of 
my duties, other than to say that they 
are those of the chief executive of a great 
library system, for I am working day 
and night on the details of the comple- 
tion of the building—the planning of the 
furniture layout, and endless checking of 
the matters of light outlets and switches, 
stack construction, location of telephones, 


clocks and signals, and numberless other 
things requiring decisions.” (Doesn’t 
sound an especially womanish job, does 
it?) 

One may get some notion of the mag- 
nitude of such a chief’s job by even a 
cursory examination of the 1924 report 
of the Cleveland Public Library. She 
is the executive head not only of the 
main library and of twenty-six general 
branches, but of twenty-nine school 
branches, 106 stations in commercial in- 
stitutions, 958 small libraries in chil- 
dren’s institutions, classes for foreigners, 
and so on; and of various other tentacles 
of the work. She is responsible for dis- 
bursements which went well over $1.,- 
100,000 last year. It is an inspiring pic- 
ture of the height to which a woman 
can climb in library work. 

Portland, Oregon, is another city that 
has a woman, Miss Anna M. Mulheron, 
at the head of its library system. Other 
outstanding figures in the West and 
Middle West are Miss Gratia Country- 
man, librarian of the Minneapolis Pub- 
lic Library; Miss Grace Rose, librarian 
of the Des Moines, Iowa, Public Li- 
brary; Miss Elisabeth H. West, for 
many years librarian of the Texas State 
Library and now librarian of the Texas 
Technological College at Lubbock; 
Miss Sarah C. N. Bogle, assistant secre- 
tary of the American Library Associa- 
tion, and director of the Paris Library 
School; and Miss Mary Eileen Ahern, 
editor of Public Libraries. The last two 
are located in Chicago. 

Not a few states have women running 
their library commissions, as, for exam- 
ple, Miss Cornelia Marvin in Oregon, 
and Miss Sarah Askew, head of the New 
Jersey State Library Commission. Miss 
Askew has done splendid work in organ- 
izing her state by counties, and her 
book-wagons are sent out from county- 
seats to the remotest backwoods corners. 

The heads of the many departments 
into which the library system of a large 
city is divided are generally women. 
Some of these departments were created 
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by women. Miss Annie Carroll Moore, 
supervisor of work with children in the 
New York Public Library, back in 1906 
opened the second children’s room in the 
country—the first was in the Carnegie 
Library in Pittsburgh. The second was 
in Pratt Institute in Brooklyn. Chil- 
dren used to walk miles to see that room, 
furnished with its child’s-size tables and 
chairs, its shelves of children’s books and 
pictures they would love on the walls. 
Then Miss Moore was called across the 
Bridge. 

She has seen the work grow, led those 
who made it grow, from the point where 
a children’s room in a library was very 
likely to be regarded as a créche for blue- 
stockings’ infants, to a huge branch com- 
prehending, in the Greater City, forty- 
six children’s rooms in various libraries, 
where boys and girls are taught in the 





most delightful ways to love good books. 
She has seen the circulation of children’s 
books climb and climb until, last year, 
they were more than one-third of the 
3,687,722 volumes given out to the New 
York public. And surely it is at least 
partly due to the influence of Miss 
Moore and her assistants that fairy-tales 
lead in the juvenile literature called for. 

The sister department of story tell- 
ing, created in 1908 by Miss Anna C. 
Tyler of New York, gave a great im- 
petus to the circulation of children’s 
books. “I remember,” says Miss Moore, 
“when we had to tell Kipling’s stories 
to the boys and girls to get his books 
into circulation, and it was so with 
many other authors.”” Miss Mary Davis 
is now supervisor of story telling and 
club work for the New York Public Li- 
brary. 

A developing field of work is that of 
the Reader’s Adviser, one expression of 
the adult education movement, which is 
claiming so much attention in the library 
world at the present time. The read- 
er’s adviser is the librarian whose busi- 
ness it is to prepare reading courses on 
any subject requested-—a big order, 
since the subjects asked for in one day 


may range from chicken raising to 
psychology. This is a position for the 
woman who is alive to the human side 
of the work, for she comes in daily con- 
tact with people with definite needs to 
be met. Pioneer reader’s advisers are 
Miss Alice Farquhar of the Chicago, 
Miss Catherine Bailey of the Indianap- 
olis and Miss Pauline Fihe of the Cin- 
cinnati Public Libraries. 

One of the most important depart- 
ments is that of Branch Libraries, and 
Miss Florence Overton is in charge of 
these in New York. Anyone who 
thinks of library service as a cloistered 


occupation ought to meet Miss Overton’ 


as she travels from one to another ot 
her branches in what she calls “the mo- 
saic of New York.’ Here is a woman 
who would be a vivid humanizing influ- 
ence in any one of a dozen careers-—as 
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a homemaker, a teacher, a business exec- 
utive, or an organizer of people; and 
not one of her qualities is wasted in her 
chosen work. But let no one forget that 
these successful women began on the low 
rounds of the ladder and climbed up. 
And what are those rounds, and what 
the approach to the ladder? Suppose 
you are a girl just out of high school, 
and wish to be a librarian. What then? 
First, go to some approved college. 
This is not imperative, for but two of 
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the fifteen library schools in the United 
States demand a college diploma from 
the candidate. The rest admit by com- 
petitive examination. But unless you 
have unique educational opportunities 
you ought to lay your groundwork at 
some good college. Besides, many pub- 
lic libraries, including that in New 
York, take girls directly from college for 
summer substitute work, and if they suit 
they may be recommended to remain as 
junior assistants at from $85 to $100 a 
month. When they go to a library 
school, as they must to qualify as real li- 
brarians, the practical experience shortens 
the course and lessens the drudgery. 

The library schools are scattered over 
the country, and the list of them would 
fill half a column. Six have women 
heads, among them Alice S. Tyler, Di- 
rector of the School of Library Service, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
and a former president of the American 
Library Association. Pupils in the New 
York school come from everywhere, 
from other states and other lands. “It’s 
a chance to see Gotham while we're 
learning to be librarians,” said two girls 
who came from Chile; but there are 
solider reasons. New York’s public li- 
brary system, huge and diversified, is an 
unequaled laboratory for learning ad- 
ministrative work. Her many special 
libraries, her museums and institutions 
give fine opportunities for research. Or 
does a student wish to examine the book- 
wagon system? In Staten Island, a 
county within a city, she can watch Miss 
Anita Allen, head of the St. George 
branch, sending out the well-stocked 
trucks to visit the smaller settlements 
and neighborhoods. This book-wagon 
work becomes highly picturesque— for 
instance in the mountains of North 
Carolina, where the coming of the books 
is a great event. 

In the branch libraries of New York 
one may observe the work with the vari- 
ous nationalities. On Avenue A, near 
Seventy-seventh Street, is a quaint li- 
brary almost wholly patronized by 
Czechoslovakians. On the lower East 
Side are those that cater almost wholly 
to the young Jews, so hungry for knowl- 
edge. Italians and Greeks, Rouma- 
nians, Serbians, Irish, Germans, Fili- 
pinos, Mexicans, Japanese and Chinese, 
all are to be found in our libraries, and 
it is the woman librarian who is helping 
to make Americans of them. 

You go to a library to read or to 
work, and see quiet women giving out 
books, answering questions, and seldom 
it occurs to you that behind this rou- 
tine is a many-sided organization. To 
become a useful member of this organi- 
zation a girl must learn many things. 
She must learn how to consult diction- 
aries, cyclopedias, handbooks and the * 
like, if her college education has not 
taught her. She must master catalog- 
uing, shelf-listing and such like myster- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Adelaide Nutting 


HERE are some women 
who are admirable; and 
some who excite admira- 
tion, imparting through 
beauty of intellect and per- 
son, to all who meet them, 
some of their own ardor and strength. 
Some do good works, and some so share 
the sacred fire from which their own 
works spring, that their lives are mani- 
fold. 

I wish more women knew Adelaide 
Nutting. All nurses know her and 
know what they owe her. Perhaps 
when she retires on July 1, from her 
post as Director of the Department of 
Nursing Education at Teachers Col- 
lege, and turns her attention to writing, 
we shall discover her wisdom and fire 
and pride more widely. 1 found her 
first through the four-volume history of 
nursing, a text book prepared for 
Nurses’ Training Schools by Miss Nut- 
ting and Miss Lavinia .Dock nearly 
twenty years ago. I suggested to the 
head of the textbook department of 
Putnam’s, who published it, that here 
was not merely a textbook, but one of 
the liveliest and finest histories of the 
woman’s movement yet written and that 
its interest was broad enough, its liter- 
ary style so distinguished, its account of 
little-known historical periods so ani- 
mated, that women’s clubs, and women 
students everywhere would profit by it. 
He must regard it not as a textbook 
but as literature. For my pains, he told 
me that women were not bookbuyers, 
that ten per cent of the books he sold 
by mail was all that went to women 
buyers. I told him these statistics were 
misleading. I know that in time the 
volumes will find their wider place. 

“A History of Nursing” had its gene- 
sis when Adelaide Nutting was principal 
of the Johns Hopkins Training School 
for Nurses. The young Canadian nurse, 
who had been the brilliant assistant of 
Isabel Hampton, who was, I believe, the 
first superintendent of nurses at Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, wanted to inform the 
student nurses under her of the histori- 
cal antecedents of their profession. She 
began collecting books that bore on the 
subject. Her researches led her away 
trom mere Sunday-school legends far 
back in history, to the founding of nurs- 
ing orders of nuns; she became interest- 
ed in the status of woman; in the 
origins of medical knowledge; in eco- 
nomics. She could find no book dealing 
directly with nursing. It was only after 
she and Mrs. Hunter Robb (that same 
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“Miss Nutting has fought for higher 
education for nurses.” 


Isabel Hampton) had blandished the 
dean of Teachers College (the word 
blandish is his) into admitting annually 
six students selected by the American 
Association of Superintendents of 








“Why doesn’t the CiTIZEN have more 
to say about the profession of nursing?” 
some one wrote awhile ago. Well, here 
at any rate is a story of a leader in the 
profession. Miss Evans, the author, has 
written for many magazines about the 
women of many lands. 








Training Schools for Nurses, that she 
began definitely to wish for a book on 
nursing history. 

She conceived no such four-volume 
treatise as that which resulted. It was 
her fortune to find Lavinia Dock with 
a free year before her, and the willing- 
ness to undertake the writing and the 
completion of the research. “I was 
stalled like the camels in Ben Hur,” 
says Miss Nutting. In Miss Dock she 
found a collaborator with a genius for 
logical thinking. Lavinia Dock is an 
“original,” a creative writer, a feminist 
and an extraordinary nurse. The work 
these two women did together will not 
need to be done over until the years 
have made more history for the profes- 
sion. 

If I dwell overlong on this history, 
calling attention to its analysis of the 
nurses’ tradition of devoted, even reli- 
gious service, through long hours for lit- 
tle pay, and the not always pleasant ori- 


gins of this fine tradition, it is because 
the next step in nursing history depends 
so largely on an intelligent informed pub- 
lic opinion, rather perhaps, than on the 
nurses themselves. 

Within the last three weeks there has 
been the customary flurry among the 
doctors, with now and then a Taxpaying 
Citizen writing to the newspapers, about 
a shortage of nurses. Sometimes the 
letter to the newspaper will complain 
that trained nurses are starched hotten- 
tots, expensive harpies, never on hand 
when there is an epidemic. The doctors 
complain usually that a new nursing 
curriculum is needed, with lower stand- 
ards of admission, and hospital heads 
mutter about the eight-hour day. 

I wish I might interview Miss Nut- 
ting for you at length on three subjects 
—On Lowering the Nursing Education 
Standards; On the Shortage of Nurses; 
On Sex Antagonism between the Medi- 
cal and Nursing Professions. 

She has fought, since she first became 
a teacher at Johns Hopkins, for higher 
education for nurses. Not Florence 
Nightingale herself was a more deter- 
mined believer in intelligence and science 
as against the toleration of mere good 
will in combating disease. One of the 
first things that Miss Nutting observed 
in her first hospital was that alone 
among the professions student nurses 
were exploited labor before they were 
students. By the time they came to use 
their minds their bodies were tired. The 
first paper she ever wrote was on the re- 
duction of the hours of duty, and wher- 
ever since there has been a struggle with 
hospital trustees or state legislatures for 
the reduction of hours, Miss Nutting 
has been quoted. She has lived to see, 
in the development of hospital adminis- 
tration, a growing use of domestic 
staff to perform the hard manual labor 
that used to be taken as a matter of 
course for nurses. I wonder if she does 
not sometimes restrain an “Aha” when 
she sees this happen in the very hospitals 
where doctors once said menial labor for 
women nurses was a necessity. 

She has seen the six students a year 
at Teachers College reach to six hun- 
dred a year. That means graduate 
nurses who are getting higher education, 
and these six hundred are chosen from 
thousands of applications coming from 
all over the world. She has seen the 
number of trained nurses grow to near- 
ly a quarter of a million. No woman’s 
profession, unless it be the teacher’s, is 
numerically so great. Of that number, 
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above two hundred thousand are private 
nurses. Upon retiring trom Columbia, 
great as is her respect for teachers and 
administrators, and for public health 
work, it is the welfare of the private 
nurse, her status and the understanding 
of her position by the public that will, 
I hope, first engage Miss Nutting. 
There is something very wrong about 
the position of the private nurse. Some- 
thing of the old nursing legend prevents 
us from separating the personal service 
of the nurse and her constant physical 
attention from her enlightened profes- 
sional knowledge and experience. The 
first is tremendously important, but be- 
cause we still think of a nurse as the 
servant of sickness, we make no provi- 


sion for rewarding her for her experi- 
ence. The economic basis of the pro- 
fession is wrong. ‘The older and more 
successful the doctor the higher his fees 
may be. We understand and respect 
his growing talent, we expect him to 
lead a normal family life, to have a 
home, to enjoy security in old age. 
There is something absurd and thought- 
less in the way we overlook the casual- 


ness of nursing employment. A nurse 
must rest after each hard case. On the 
average a nurse works nine or ten 


months a year. However the hours of 
labor of student nurses in hospitals have 
been ameliorated (though seventy-two 
hours a week is still not unusual) the 
twelve-hour day for the private nurse 
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still prevails. Even the steel industry 
has accepted more civilized standards. 

Miss Nutting believes that the next 
development in the profession is the de- 
velopment of nursing bureaus where 
paid visiting nurses can render expert 
service to the middle and working class- 
es comparable to the philanthropic nurs- 
ing of the visiting nurses’ associations. 
The John Crerar bequest for just such 
a bureau in Chicago is sure to be some- 
thing she will study. 

These few paragraphs are all too 
meagre. In these days of biography 
and autobiography, here is a story that 
calls for many pages in which one of 
the richest lives of our generation shall 
be shared. 


A Tree of Good Omen 


T has been the custom of 
the Pan American Union 
to plant a tree in the 
grounds of the Pan Amer- 
ican building whenever a 
Pan American delegated 
conference has been held in Washington, 
the officers and dignitaries of the con- 
ference taking ceremonial part in the 
important business of shoveling in the 
dirt around the roots. The Pan Amer- 
ican Women’s Conference was invited 
to participate in this usual custom when 
it met in Baltimore by invitation of the 
League of Women Voters in 1922. The 
tree was no more sturdy and probably 
no more skillfully planted than those 
commemorating the meeting of other 
conferences, yet it stands green and 
healthy amid a grove of departed hopes, 
the only Conference tree alive of the 
same age. This the group of 1922, 
with name changed to the Inter-Amer- 
ican Union of Women, regard as a 
happy sign that its continued existence 
is to be blest with health and strength. 

The last of the Pan American dele- 
gates sailed away last Saturday and the 
future of the young association, like 
many other ventures, “lies on the lap of 
the gods.” 

This Washington Conference was 
unlike any other “convention” of women 
in that it made no effort to make 
speeches to the public. It made no ap- 
peal to publicity or spread of ideals. 
Instead, for four days, the delegates liter- 
ally sat around a table, got acquainted, 
talked over their common problems, 
hopes, and aims, in an unrestrained and 
unembarrassed fashion. At the end they 


a 






knew what they wanted to achieve and 
that work together would be more stim- 
ulating than work alone. 


By Carrie Chapman Catt 


The women of the Latin American 
republics begin a joint national move- 
ment at a point which finds no similar 
status in the women’s movements in the 
Northern countries of Europe and the 
Americas. The universities are usually 
open to women and although the higher 
education is not general among women, 
progress in that direction is well devel- 
oped in proportion to the whole educa- 
tional movement of these nations. 
Women practice medicine and dentistry 
without opposition or hostile public 
opinion and in many of the countries 
women may study law and have been 
admitted to the bar. 

A movement to break down the laws 
and customs whereby tradition has so 
long held women bound in tutelage con- 
cerning property and wage rights and 
guardianship over children has made an 
encouraging beginning. A very great 
change in the civil status of women has 
already been effected in Brazil, Uruguay 
and Chile, and opinion is growing rap- 
idly toward modernizing the entire code 
as it concerns women. 

Sentiment favoring the suffrage for 
women is less progressive in most states, 
although the ground swell of the great 
after-war movement which left half. of 
the nations of the world with women 
enfranchised in its wake, has affected 
opinion there. In truth, careful think- 
ers have pointed out in numerous books 
and addresses that the Latin character, as 
illustrated in Europe and the Americas, 
does not accept democratic government 
with the same understanding and spirit 
as do the Northern nations. Votes 
mean less, elections are more scantily 
respected and presidents or premiers are 
often seated and unseated by processes 
not considered consistent with the ideals 


of government by election in other 
lands. 

A liberal view of the Latin American 
republics points clearly enough to the 
futility of Northern nations attempting 
to lead, control, or even to influence 
these peoples in order to persuade them 
to conform to the methods, institutions 
and ideals of the North. The wiser and 
more democratic policy is to give them 
the same freedom to work out their own 
destiny the Northern nations have en- 
joyed. Northern women of Europe and 
America have had a long, hard struggle 
to gain the ballot and educational, pro- 
fessional and industrial equality. Their 
task is not yet entirely completed, but the 
women of the North meeting with the 
women of the South lands at the Wash- 
ington Conference were agreed that the 
Latin struggle would be different and 
that the women of those lands must 
blaze their own trail and find their own 
path to their own emancipation. 

The President, Secretary, and Vice- 
President and two other officers are 
Latin, and two are Northern, giving an 
overwhelming control to the Latin 
women. Miss Bertha Lutz, of Brazil, 
graduate of the Paris Sorbonne, daugh- 
ter of a world-famous scientist, is the 
new President. That the little move- 
ment has survived its first three years of 
infancy and like its Pan American tree 
is still alive and growing, argues well 
that it will flourish unti! its fruit has 
been borne. It is hoped that the next 
Conference will be held in the won- 
drously beautiful city of Rio de Janeiro 
in September, 1928. All women in this 
country who have contributed any serv- 
ice whatsoever to the woman movement 
in their own country will bid this Pan 
American movement Godspeed. 
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NE way to find out how 
old you are is to try to re- 
capture your earliest mem- 
ories of women in big 
sporting events. If you 
just take them for granted, 
you're still pretty young; if you remem- 
ber beginnings, and muse over the days 
before, you’re getting on. Is any one 
old enough to be shocked at the fine 
physical freedom that goes with modern 
sports ? 

Here at any rate is a privilege, a right 
—what you will—which 
women have won and 
have exercised with hearty 
enthusiasm. The Sunday 
supplements prove it; the 
daily sporting sections ; the 
college girls’ athletic fields, 
gymnasiums, meets, tour- 
naments; the women’s 
athletic and sport associ- 
ations, etc. Another thing 
that proves it is the almost 
universal fashion of wear- 
ing sport clothes. Another 
is the splendid develop- 
ment of women’s bodies— 
taller than they were a 
generation ago, stronger, 
broader-shouldered, _ cer- 
tainly larger-waisted. 

Not all who play in 
competitive events attain 
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Gertrude Ederle 


fame, naturally; but there is a fairly 
long list of women star players whose 
names appear, for instance, in a half col- 
umn on “Women in Sport”? which Mar- 
garet Goss writes for the New York 
Tribune, and in other sport reports. 
Here on this. page we picture four 
women who are high in the public inter- 
est as this is written. It isn’t full tennis 
season just now, but young Helen Wills 
is always in favor—the school girl who 
came from California two years ago and 
at seventeen walked away with the na- 
tional championship, defeating such a no- 
table player as Molla Mallory. In golf 
our national champion is Mrs. Dorothy 
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Helen Wills 
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Campbell Hurd, while a former na- 
tional champion, Glenna Collett, has 
just covered herself with glory by de- 
feating the newest French “sensation,” 
Mlle. Simone Thion de la Chaume, the 
sixteen-year-old French _ title-holder. 
Glenna Collett won her American na- 
tional title at nineteen, and is now only 
twenty-one—which says something to the 
claim that golf is a sport for the middle- 
aged. 

But swimming just now has chief ap- 
peal—not only because of seasonal time- 
liness but because of the 
dramatic undertaking of 
Gertrude Ederle. (Swim- 
ming, for that matter, 
seems to be a specialty of 
American women.) Un- 
der the colors of the 
Women’s Swimming As- 
sociation, Miss Ederle will 
attempt to swim the Eng- 
lish Channel next month. 
The record holder, a man, 
took sixteen hours and 
thirty-three minutes to do 
it in 1923. Just as a try- 
out Gertrude Ederle 
slipped into the water the 
other day and swam from 
the Battery to Sandy 
Hook— in seven hours and 
eleven minutes, a record. 
(Continued on page 29) 
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First Tax Lady of the Land 


F you happen to feel as I 
do about mathematics, not 
to mention the way every- 
body feels about taxes, 
you can understand why 
Mabel G. Reinecke was a 
surprise to me. Of course, it is non- 
sense—a personal ‘“‘complex’’ or some- 
thing of that sort; but there it 


was. I knew, as all good Citi- cS 
ZEN readers do, that Mrs. i 
Reinecke is Collector of Internal ¢ 


Revenue for the Chicago District 
—the first woman to hold such 
an office—and a little about her 
preceding career. I had seen her 
picture. But none of those things 
prepared me for a slender young 
woman in the snappiest of red 
and black street costumes, who 
radiated smartness, and who on 
top of that talked about taxes as 
it they were the very breath ot a 
vivacious life. 

She did talk technicalities, of 
course, and before you read the 
paragraphs that follow they will 
have to be checked by someone’s 
stern and knowing pencil. But 
she made them sound interesting 
and as vital as she claims they 
are. 

Possibly not every one. is as far 
removed from knowledge of 
what is implied in tax collecting 
as I, but I'll take the chance that 
they are. For instance, to collect 
Federal taxes means, among other 
things, to be a watchdog for whis- 
key. Until the tax is actually 
paid on whiskey which is concentrated 
in warehouses and issued only on permit, 
Mabel Reinecke’s office is. responsible, 
and men must be kept on guard con- 
stantly. Narcotics must be guarded in 
the same way. Butter too—dbutter! It 
seems there is a legal limit on the 
amount of water butter may contain. So 
it must be tested at warehouses, and if 
16 per cent is exceeded a penalty tax 
must be applied. The rest of it includes 
taxes on income; capital stock, estates, 
tobacco and tobacco manufactures, and 
on gifts—all the Federal taxes, indeed, 
except those collected at the port. 

A big job, and the story of how Mrs. 
Reinecke came to it is significant of what 
women have been up to in recent years. 
She became interested in politics as a 
young girl through her father’s interest 
in a reform candidate in Chicago. It 
Was an easy step from that to interest in 
suffrage. At her first state suffrage con- 
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vention she was put on the board—she 
was often called its “baby member,” she 
was so young. After a while the Wom- 
en’s National Republican Committee 
was organized and Mabel Reinecke be- 
came secretary when Mrs. Medill Mc- 
Cormick was chairman. She stayed on 


through the administrations of Mary 





were the very breath of life 


Garrett Hay and Mrs. South—toured 
for Miss Hay to urge the appointment 
of women state chairmen. It was a suf- 
frage leader, Mrs. Bigler, treasurer of 
the Illinois State Association, who sug- 
gested to her the study of taxes, after 
Illinois women had won partial suffrage. 
“Mabel Reinecke,” she said, “every time 
we talk to the men in the legislature 
about appropriations they talk taxes— 
you're a little younger than the rest of 
us—you go learn something about taxes 
so we can answer them.” So it worked 
out: about 1917 the women were influ- 
ential in electing a board of assessors, and 
they asked Mr. Charles Ringer to have 
Mrs. Reinecke appointed. And for six 
months Mabel Reinecke absorbed all the 
information in that office about state 
taxes. 

The war interrupted and for a while 
the tax novice spent her time erganizing 
foreign mass meetings for the State 
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Mabel G. Reinecke, who talks about taxes as if they 


Council of Detense. Atterward—taxes 
again. Senators McCormick and Mce- 
Kinley worked out a place for her as 
Assistant Collector of Internal Revenue 
in the Chicago office so that she might 
find out about Federal taxes. Shortly 
after her appointment the Collector was 
taken ill and she discovered, to her 
alarm, that she was acting collec- 
tor. Her husband (whom, by 
the way, she had acquired quite 
early in this tax career) thought 
she had better resign. But she 
remembered all the suffrage talk 
of what women could and would 
do, and she stuck. A year later 
—1923—when the Collector died, 
she was appointed by the Presi- 
dent to the Collector’s post. 

She calls it a housekeeping job 
—collecting $2,000,000 each year 
from 681,000 taxpayers—more 
taxpayers than in any other dis- 
trict in the United States, and says 
the big problem is to make all the 


details of administration time 
correctly—like getting all the 
dinner cooked at once. It is a 


job that involves responsibility 
for a staff of five hundred and 
forty persons. 

About three-quarters of the 
tax collected is received through 
the income tax. Some of the 
problems that arise, Mrs. Rein- 
ecke says, make high demands on 
woman’s intuition, and call for 
very trying decisions. She must, 
for instance, decide when a man 
with an income tax due has failed 
in business, whether they shall carry him 
along, allowing payment to be deferred, 
or shall foreclose his business. That is 
a task she doesn’t like. Mrs. Reinecke 
believes the income tax is the fairest 
form of tax, because a man pays in ac- 
cordance with his ability to pay. 

That welcome refund of twenty-five 
per cent in 1923 income taxes cost Mrs. 
Reinecke the job of signing 103,000 
checks—with a seven-pointed pen to sim- 
plify the work. 

Mrs. Reinecke has a perfectly good 
husband, in regular standing, who is in 
real estate. When I asked her the usual 
question about the combination of hus- 
band and career, she said it worked very 
well in her case, thank you, and she 
thought generalization was impossible. 
Her husband’s work happens to take him 
from home before hers and return him 
later, so he isn’t conscious of her being 
away. Also, he’s proud of her! 
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The 
W. C. T. U. 


By 
Frances Drewry McMullen 


Seventh in the series of personality studies 
of women’s national organizations 


June 


HE woman’s club move- 

ment was not yet born and 

women were unaccustom- 

ed to gather beyond ear- 

shot of their own house- 

holds when the first call 
rang out for them to meet in national 
assembly. Some two hundred women 
from seventeen states mustered the 
courage to defy tradition and respond. 
This band has multiplied to 385,000 
women in 15,000 groups, united in a 
world organization with women of 
fifty-one lands. This has been the half 
century's growth of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, the oldest of 
women’s national organizations. 

Its beginnings: go kack to the Wom- 
an’s Crusade, that strange, fervent 
movement which spread from Ohio in 
the winter of 1873-74, drawing women 
in masses from their homes to close the 
saloon by the combined force of per- 
suasion and prayer. Saloons were closed 
and church bells pealed out for joy; sa- 
loon-keepers and drunkards were brought 
to see the error of their ways. Though 
liquor came back, the spirit of the cru- 
sade was still abroad in the land the fol- 
lowing summer, when the National Sun- 
day-school Assembly met at Chautauqua, 
New York. A group of women there 
were inspired to call a national conven- 
tion to plan war on the liquor traffic. 

This convention, meeting in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in November, 1874, pro- 
duced the National Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, with the set pur- 
pose of reforming the drunkard, training 
children for temperate lives, educating 
the public in the evils of the liquor traf- 
fic, and closing the saloons by law. In 
the interval between the Chautauqua dis- 
cussions and the convention, localities 
and states were organized to carry on 
the movement, which in the years fol- 
lowing sent protagonists to all parts of 
the country to mobilize women in the 
temperance cause. These pioneers ac- 
complished some remarkable geographi- 
cal feats. For instance, in a single year 
Frances E. Willard and her secretary, 
Anna A. Gordon, visited every city of 
the country with more than 10,000 in- 
habitants, speaking, working, organizing 
as they went. 

The story of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union falls naturally into 
four periods, coincident with the admin- 
istrations of its four presidents. First 





Rest Cottage, in Evanston, Illinois, 
once Frances Willard’s home, now 


Miss Gordon's 


came Mrs. Annie Wittenmyer, of Penn- 
sylvania, widely known among women 
for her work in the Civil War, a con- 
servative and an anti-suffragist. Under 
her, the organization focused on those 
who dispensed liquor and those who 
consumed it. Five years later Frances 
E. Willard, then a teacher and an ardent 
advocate of woman’s rights, was elected 
on a suffrage issue; and the scope of the 
work was widened. 

Miss Willard saw the liquor problem 
entrenched in all phases of life. It could 
be combated successfully, she thought, 
only through a “do everything” policy, 
which she proceeded to inaugurate. For- 
ty departments were created to handle 
the problems of organization, preventive, 
evangelistic, educational, social and legal 
work. State departments became almost 
as numerous. During this period, too, 
foreign lands were invited to join; and 
the first world convention met in Boston 
in 1891. As this is published, the Thir- 
teenth Triennial Convention of the 
World’s W. C. T. U. is in session in 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Miss Willard’s death in 1898 brought 
Lillian M. N. Stevens to the presiden- 
tial chair. By this time organization 
had been so far advanced that Mrs. Ste- 
vens, a woman of great force and states- 
manlike ability, could concentrate on the 
campaign for national prohibition. On 
her death Anna A. Gordon succeeded— 
in 1914—with her policy of general co- 
operation, under which the organization 
has developed since. 


Vice- 

Ella Presi- 

A. dent- 
Boole, at- 

large 





Anna A. Gordon, 


sins — 


-—_— 
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President of both the 
National and the World's W. C. T. U. 


When national prohibition went into 
force on January 16, 1920, the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union felt that 
forty-five years of organized effort had 
been crowned with success. In the ac- 
complishment of its great objective, 
however, it by no means saw an end to 
its labors nor the removal of its reason 
for being. To secure adequate law en- 
forcement, to make public the accom- 
plishments of prohibition, to obtain 
public support and individual law ob- 
servance—these aims now absorb that 
energy which formerly went into efforts 
for the passage of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. 

For many years the department of Peace 
and Arbitration has functioned, and 
since the war, the W. C. T. U. has 
aligned itself with those organizations 
working for the permanent peace of the 
world. A third great objective falls 
under the head of purity. Ever since 
Frances Willard upon her return from 
a visit to England made one of the first 
speeches heard in this country on the 
subject, the W. C. T. U has worked 


(Continued on page 27) 
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What the A 


The Marriage Mess 
By 
Mrs. Edward Franklin White 


We asked Mrs. White, first vice-pres- 
ident of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and its legal adviser, to 
tell us about the Federation’s proposed 
“marriage bill”’ Here is the answer: 


T has been brilliantly blazoned and 
broadcasted by newspapers, mag- 
azines, speakers and legal text- 
books that the laws of our various 
states composing the Federal gov- 

ernment are in a dreadful mess concern- 
ing the marriage and divorce of out 
citizens. 

How did our laws get in such a mess? 
Is there anything we can do about it? 
Have we any personal responsibility? 
Yes! Quit thinking that the marriage 
of our friends, our sisters, our daugh- 
ters, is so sacred a matter, so personal 
a matter, so biological a matter in fact, 
that we must keep hands off—we must 
regard marriage as a culmination of an 
emotion with which law, restrictions or 
conventions should have nothing to do. 

The family is the unit of government 
—the first step in the founding of that 
society which grows from the small 
family, through the patriarchal family, 
the organized community, the city, the 
state, the nation. This unit is made up 
of two—the male and the female—each 
with the same influence upon the off- 
spring of the marriage. Because this 
family becomes the unit of the govern- 
ment, the government has an interest in 
the mating of that man and woman. 
To preserve a virile race, to stimulate 
a virile nation, states have said that the 
insane shall not marry and propagate 
their kind, that the feeble-minded shall 
not marry, that members of the same 
family shall not intermarry. But when 
we have safeguarded all such marriages, 
there are still other problems before us. 
Your sister may be of high mentality, 
but too young to marry; your daughter 
may want to marry one who is of suf- 
ficient age but has a transmissible dis- 
ease; your friend may want to marry 
one who is old enough and in excellent 
health, but who is a moral leper. Here 
is where you may help—even under ex- 
isting laws. 

Marriage, usually referred to as an 
institution, is a civil contract, and as 
such has become the subject of state leg- 
islation. Each of the forty-eight states. 
and Congress for the District of Colum- 
bia, has established rules governing the 
existence of the marital contract, the 
qualifications for marriage, the prerequi- 
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sites to a valid marriage and the valid 
dissolution of the marriage. 

With reference to every one of these 
conditions forty-nine jurisdictions have 
separate and distinct laws. To add to 
the confusion, the law of the domicil at 
the time of the marriage controls the 
contract, but the domicil of a married 
pair may frequently change while the 
parties still retain United States citizen- 
ship. Many states do not recognize the 
laws of other states in some particulars, 
so that the imaginary line that separates 
states may be the line between a law- 
fully wedded man and a bigamist, be- 
tween a legitimate child and an outcast. 

These forty-nine laws agree on just 
two things—the prohibition of incestuous 





and of bigamous marriages. The age 
requirements range all the way from 
fourteen years for the male and twelve 
for the female, up through sixteen and 
fourteen, seventeen and fourteen, 
eighteen and fifteen, to twenty-one and 
eighteen in sixteen states without consent 
of parents, and twenty-one years for both 
male and female in five states. You can 
readily see the opportunity for abuse of 
the marriage laws, when you know that 
a marriage may be-nullified for nonage 
in thirty-two states. Many a party of 
high-school students has ended in a ride 
across the line to another state to some 
Gretna Green where five or six couples 
were married, knowing that the mar- 
riages could be annulled when the lark 
was at an end. 

Do you believe your girl of twelve 
years and your boy of fourteen are of 
sufficient age and capacity to determine 
their life history? The law does not 
regard them of sufficient capacity by 
seven years to execute a valid deed to a 
home they might own as the head of a 
family, or to contract for their house- 
hold supplies. 

Most states provide that a license to 
marry shall be obtained, but all but 
nineteen states recognize as valid a com- 


mon-law marriage; that is one in which 
the parties, without license or solemniza- 
tion, have lived together for years hold- 
ing themselves out to the world as 
husband and wife. 

All Southern states prohibit intermar- 
riage between members of the white and 
black races, but if the statutes of those 
states contain comity provisions they 
would be obliged to recognize as valid 
such marriages performed in other states. 
In the same way most of the Western 
states prohibit intermarriage between the 
white and Mongolian races. 

Though it may be said that a state 
should have the right to fix its own 
qualifications for the entrance into any 
contract, yet when those qualifications 
enter into the validity of the contract, 
and the contract creates the civil status 
of a married pair and their children, who 
may be citizens of one state today and 
of another tomorrow, it may be doubted 
whether the several states should have 
the right to create a status or require 
qualifications not recognized in every 
other state. It must be borne in mind 
that this civil status forming contract is 
unlike other contracts, for the parties 
may not terminate it at will, but it must 
be terminated by the sovereign power of 
the states. 

The situation with reference to di- 
vorce is exactly the same. No two states 
are alike in the grounds for divorce, and 
many states are strict in not recognizing 
divorces granted in other states, espe- 
cially when so obtained in evasion of 
the laws of the domicil. 

The proportion of divorces to mar- 
riages is steadily increasing and it is my 
belief that this is not entirely due to the 
much advertised moral laxness, but to 
the laxity of the marriage laws and their 
enforcement. 

One of the greatest evils of divorce is 
the divorce granted upon notice by pub- 
lication. Decisions by the higher courts 
of New York and of the United States 
have maintained that this is the criterion 
of the full faith and credit clause of the 
Constitution, that a decree of divorce to 
be given full credit in another state must 
be granted after jurisdiction obtained of 
the parties, and that jurisdiction is not 
acquired by publication. 

But this is no worse than the great 
ease with which one may remarry after 
securing a divorce—and this opportunity 
frequently conduces to the divorce. 

There should be a waiting time dur- 
ing which the decree of divorce should 
remain interlocutory, probably a year. 
though some states now require a wait 
of two years and some three years. The 
instantaneous and absolute divorce for 

(Continued on page 28) 
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The Socialized Policewoman 


By Dr. Mary B. Harris 
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O clarify our discussion, 
let us explain what is 
meant by “policewoman” ; 
and define the adjectives 
“socialized” or ‘‘socially- 
minded”—although we all 
vaguely know when we use these popu- 
lar adjectives what they mean. Their 
root goes back to the Latin word for 
ally: and society is an alliance. A social- 
ly-minded person then is one who not 
only does his part toward the welfare 
of the alliance, and does it well, but who 
also sees his interrelation with the other 
allies, and that the alliance will be sound 
and prosperous in proportion as all the 
allies work together for its perfection. 

Just what place in this alliance has 
the policewoman? The police is the 
official agent supported by taxes levied 
upon the alliance or society to carry out 
and enforce its will toward safe-living 
and uprightness. Its purpose, Webster 
says,-is to detect and prevent crimes. 
Mr. Arthur Woods adds, “To prevent 
people from becoming criminals.” In 
other words he humanizes or socializes 
Webster’s definition. You will say that 
every educational and preventive agency 
comes under this broader definition. 
True, but only one is the universal, of- 
ficial agent—the police. Other agencies 
recommend. The police have the power 
of the law to execute their recommenda- 
tions and orders. 





Policewoman vs. Other Social Workers 


Of this power the policewoman par- 
takes. She derives her authority from 
the fact that she is a sworn officer of 
the law, with all the power of a police- 
man—the broadest power (lawyers will 
tell you) that exists under our govern- 
ment. It is this which differentiates her 
from other preventive and protective 
workers. They act under moral obliga- 
tion: the policewoman, under legal ob- 
ligation as well. They may act, she 
must act. 

With this definition clearly in mind, 
let us consider what functions of the 
police are as well performed by women 
as by men, or better. It is not only the 
right, but, by decision of court, the duty 
of the police to be guardians of the safe- 
ty and welfare of minors; and this is 
one of the functions that can be taken 
over by the women. Every large police 
department finds it difficult to keep its 
numbers filled and to keep pace with 
the increasing demands laid upon it by 


trafic development and the growth of 
their communities. Let the women po- 
lice assume the work with women and 
children, thus releasing the men to do 
the jobs that require a man’s strength 
and a man’s peculiar qualifications. 

To accomplish this task of protecting 
children and of dealing with all the 
women who come into the hands of the 
law, either as offenders or victims of 
offense, we believe that the policewomen 
should be organized into a distinct unit 
or bureau with a woman director rank- 
ing next to the head of the police or- 
ganization. They should have their 
own precinct with proper detention fa- 
cilities. They should either be sum- 
moned immediately to take charge of 
any woman or child coming into custody 
of the police or such cases should im- 
mediately be brought to the women’s 
precinct. 

Where the policewomen are not so 
organized, they do not function toward 
the prime object for which they are es- 
pecially qualified, namely protective- 
preventive work for women and chil- 
dren, but are parceled out among the 
various precincts, where they are likely 
to be used as clerks, switchboard opera- 
tors or matrons—any task that seems 
too slight to demand the service of a 
man. Thus scattered, they can never 
be a part of a comprehensive, construc- 
tive plan working toward the prevention 
of delinquency and the protection of 
women and children. ‘This function 
must be emphasized, and their organiza- 
tion into a distinct unit as a means to its 
fulfilment be insisted upon. 

I mentioned the fact that policewom- 
en might be used as matrons unless they 
were organized into a bureau. We are 
often asked what the difference is. <A 
glance at the qualifications for police- 
women set up by the police chiefs them- 
selves will show the high standard that 
it-is sought to establish for this service. 
A policewoman must be a graduate from 
a standard high school and have not 
less than two years’ experience in sys- 
tematic social service or educational 
work; or equivalent experience in nurs- 
ing or executive commercial training. It 
is obvious that it would be economic 
waste to use a woman with the above 
qualifications as a police matron, whose 
duties are chiefly to keep the detention 
quarters clean and orderly and furnish 
chaperonage there and in court! 

It may be asked how and where can 
the necessary training and experience be 
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secured. There are several schools of- 
fering courses, notably Simmons Col- 
lege, New York School of Social Work, 
and George Washington University. 
The programs of these institutions show 
how comprehensive a background is de- 
sirable. This theoretical work should 
be supplemented by field-work, and by 
association with a good bureau, where 
the whole round of duty may be studied. 

It is not easy to become nor to be a 
“socialized policewoman,” but it has 
great compensations—not in money, al- 
though the salaries should average well 
with other forms of social work—nor 
in ease, for a conscientious policewoman 
knows no limitations of hours and time 
off. But those who have come to this 
field after experience with other agencies, 
find their satisfaction in dealing with 
a great variety of problems in an author- 
itative and effective manner; in know- 
ing that they are dealing with funda- 
mental misery in a vital way. As one 
policewoman said, “The service becomes 
your avocation, as well as your voca- 
tion. 


Essential Qualification 


It is not a calling for the immature 
mind in an experimental stage, groping 
after its own philosophy of life. The 
policewoman must have her own stand- 
ards high and firmly held. As this same 
policewoman said, “When a woman in 
agony begs you to pray for her, you 
can not wait to argue as to whether 
there is a God, or even to send for a 
clergyman. She needs help right then 
when the crisis comes.” 

In the light of all this, what does 
it mean when we thoughtlessly say that 
“children should not have to come into 
relations with the police”? Are we let- 
ting our old phrase becloud our vision 
of what the socialized police may be- 
come in the life of the community if 
the community holds them to the high 
potentialities of which they are capable? 
Let us beware of giving a bad reputa- 
tion to our official, legally constituted 
guardians of morality, and allowing po- 
licemen to cloak their individual fail- 
ures under the ill-repute in which the 
service generally may be held. The po- 
lice will be of the quality that the com- 
munity expects and demands—and no 
better. Let us read “socialized” into 
the word “police’’ and tolerate no other 
type of service. The “socialized police- 
woman” being new in the field is point- 
ing the way. 
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Editorially Speaking 





From the Children of Wales 
A WELSH clergyman had an idea in the year 1922. 


He presented it to, and it was adopted by, the Adoles- 
cent Conference of the Welsh School of Social Serv- 
ice. In consequence, at Whitsuntide, a wireless message was 
sent out through the best radio stations of Wales to all the 
towns and communities in that sturdy little country. It was 
sent in the name of the Children of Wales and was repeated 
by the Eiffel Tower station in Paris. So enthusiastic was the 
reception of the message, that it was again sent out at Whit- 
suntide in 1923 and 1924, each time to a larger radio audi- 
ence. In 1925 the children of England and Scotland joined 
in sending the message. Replies have been returned from all 
over the world. The message was even heard in Australia. 

The Archbishop of Upsala answered: 

The Swedish children and parents have read with hearty sym- 
pathy and gratitude the wonderful message on behalf of the Com- 
monwealth of Nations to which we ardently wish a Christian soul 
and a strong future for abolishing war and deepening peace in men’s 
minds and in our distressed world. 

From Poland the Minister of Education telegraphed : 

Please convey to the Children of Wales our heartiest thanks and 


wishes. Join common effort for great ideals of the League of Na- 


tions. Minister, MILLASZEWSKI, Warsaw. 


So from many nations came replies. The nations had lis- 
tened in and every one had answered ‘‘Aye, Aye, Wales!’ 
The message was as follows: 


THE WORLD WIRELESS MESSAGE OF THE 
CHILDREN OF WALES 
lie, boys and girls of the principality of Wales and of Mon- 
mouthshire, greet with a cheer the boys and girls of every other 
country under the sun. Will you, millions of you, join in our 
prayer that God will bless the efforts of the good men and 
women of every race and people who are doing their best to 
settle the old quarrels without fighting? Then there will be 
no need for any of us, as we grow older, to show our pride for 
the country in which we were born by going out to hate and 
kill one another. Long live the covenant of the League of 
Nations—the friend of every mother, the protector of every 
home, and the guardian angel of the youth of the world. 
1922, 1923, 1924, and 
WHITSUNTIDE, 1925 
Verily, “‘A little child shall lead them.”—C. C. C. 


Me 


Mrs. McCormick on the Court 
M RS. MEDILL McCORMICNK has given out a state- 


ment through the general press opposing the entrance 

of this nation into the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice. It would seem that she had given a state- 
ment to the Western press and that someone had criticized 
it for not being in agreement with President Coolidge’s 
policy. In reply she says to a larger audience: 

“I understand President Coolidge believes in separating the World 
Court thoroughly from the League of Nations before we join the 
World Court. To that end certain reservations to the World Court 
ratification resolution have been officially proposed. I simply think 
these reservations do not effectively accomplish President Coolidge’s 


purpose.” 

Mrs. McCormick is either sadly mistaken in her under- 
standing that President Coolidge wishes to disconnect the 
Court entirely from the League or he has been singularly 


reticent about giving his views to the public. Had this been 
his opinion, he surely would have stated it at some time or 
place, but he has made no statement of this kind and is 
pledged to the entrance of this country into the Court with 
the reservations which were worked out by Secretary Hughes 
to the effect that the entrance of the United States into the 
Court in no wise shall be interpreted as indicating any con- 
nection by this country to the League, nor any obligation 
whatsoever for anything that body may undertake. The Re- 
publican platform last summer frankly endorsed the entrance 
of the United States into that Court with these reservations. 
It did not demand the disconnection of the Court from the 
[.eague. The only persons who have demanded additional 
reservations since the Republican Convention adopted its 
platform and the only ones who at any time have demanded 
that fifty-five nations shall agree to an entire separation of 
the Court from the League in order that one may come in 
on its own terms, are those who do not want to enter the 
Court at all. 

Mrs. McCormick says further: 

“In the first place it is unjust and unbearable that the British 
Empire through its dominions and possessions should be permitted 
to cast a total of seven votes in the choosing of the world court 


judges while we would be confined to one vote. There must be 
an equality of nations in the making of the world court before 


we join it.” 

The informed know that the colonies of the British Em- 
pire insisted upon being called nations since they had taken 
a nation’s part in the Great War and that it was their in- 
sistence which finally won from the other nations the conces- 
sion that each one should have a vote in the Assembly of the 
league of Nations (not the Council). Watchful observ- 
ers know that these colonies do not always take their cue 
from the British Empire, but often vote independently. _ Ire- 
land, for instance, does not hasten to turn thumbs up when 
England does. There has been no change in the situation 
since Mr. Harding introduced this question into the Senate, 
nor since the Republicans endorsed Mr. Harding’s proposal 
in their presidential platform. It was there when Mr. Cool- 
idge, following Mr. Harding’s example, recommended that 
the Senate vote to accept the proposal. Thoughtful people 
will rightfully regard the resurrection of this objection at this 
time as only another red herring designed to confuse, if pos- 
sible, the favorable majority continually growing larger. 

Mrs. McCormick says further: 

“In the second place the world court must cease giving so-called 
‘advisory opinions’ to the league. The United States might not wish 
the question of Japanese immigration to go to the court. The league 
as a league in certain circumstances might send it to the court any- 
way for an ‘advisory opinion.’ Suppose that we belonged to the 
court; suppose that a majority of the court should decide against 
us. We then would be condemned before the whole world by a 
judicial body to which we belonged in a matter which we did not 
wish to submit. to it. 

“That entanglement must be made impossible.” 

Advisory opinions are the latest scare which Mr. Borah 
has brought before this nation in the hope of frightening it 
from favorable action. Thus far no person has endorsed this 
proposed reservation of Mr. Borah’s except those who have 
from the first bitterly contended against the nation becoming 
a member of the World Court. To them it becomes a new 
string to pull; a fright to impose: a red herring to wriggle 
across the trail. Mr. Coolidge alluded to a reservation that 
this country should not be bound by advisory opinions once, 
last December, but if the proposal to abolish advisory opinions 
altogether disturbs the tranquillity of his mind, he has not 
revealed the fact—CarrigE CHAPMAN CATT. 
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Robert M. La Follette 


N the death of Senator La Follette there passed a notable 
] and outstanding figure of his times—a man whose vivid 

personality and well-defined policies won the compliment 
of constant controversy. He leaves a record of vigilance for 
his chosen cause—the protection of the people against predatory 
interests—that extends over about forty years. He leaves a 
record for honesty in his fighting that not even the bitterest 
foe could attack. He leaves four and a half million people to 
whom his protest meant enough that they voted for him last 
fall. And he leaves a body of legislation for which he was 
responsible, perhaps exceeding in amount the contribution of 
any other one man—shipping laws, railway laws, tax laws, 
laws for the direct nomination of senators—many of them 
measures that were considered radical when first proposed. 
He leaves a host of friends who mourn him as a lovable and 
magnetic personality as well as leader, and of foes who pay 
him personal honor. It is well that in every nation there 
should be an intelligent ‘‘opposition.”” Senator La Follette 
was a brilliant opposition leader, and the country is the poorer 


for his passing.—vV. R. 
China and the Powers 


HE question of the relation of stronger to weaker na- 

tions grows constantly more pressing. “Two instances 

now before us insistently are China and the Powers, 
Mexico and the United States. In both cases understanding 
not only of the weaker nation’s problems but of its feelings 
is called for—that type of understanding which in personal 
relations is called sympathy. China, despite of—perhaps be- 
cause of—the chaotic state of her government is growing more 
nationalistic, a great student movement being one factor in 
this development. She has lost much of her old feeling of 
awe or fear for the foreigner, and it may as well be admitted 
that the war is largely responsible. Correspondence from the 
Orient shows again and again the deep shock of the spectacle 
of the so-called Christian world in a welter of war. The 
spectacle of the “peace” hasn’t helped. Irritation against the 
presence in her chief cities of great foreign concessions where 
foreign courts are the only authority has spread—and very 
naturally, in spite of the foreigner’s great service to China 
along many lines. The time is ripening for a solution, and the 
gunboat will not be the right answer. The suggestion of an 
international conference is hopeful. Certainly, there must be 
a better international way of action for China than has been 


found yet. 


Patience Wanted 


IMILARLY in our dealings with Mexico there is the 
S need of sympathetic patience with a country less far ad- 

vanced than our own in the means of keeping its house 
in order. President Calles, in a message through the New 
York World, asks for that understanding and that sense of 
fairness. In the absence of detail as to what lies behind Secre- 
tary Kellogg’s recent statement about, and to, Mexico, judg- 
ment on the seriousness of the situation that prompted it can 
not be fairly formed. One theory is that Mr. Kellogg meant 
to strengthen President Calles’ hand in furthering settlements. 
lsut on its face, it was a stern challenge to a country with 
which we have a friendly arrangement for settling claims, by 
commissions which are now at work, and there was that in its 
tone which must inevitably be inflammatory to Latin American 
sensibilities. With the ever-present suspicion in Latin Amer- 
ica that the United States desires and means to dominate, it 
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would seem that our diplomacy might well afford to err on the 


side of caution. 


Scenery vs. Signboards 

66 HEADLINE says: ‘Speeding Tourist Crashes 

Through Billboard.’ His only chance to get a 

glimpse of the scenery.” This quip from the Altoona 
Tribune makes strong appeal in these days when we are out 
along the highways and wishing only too often that we had 
some painless way to pierce the billboards. It may be well to 
be reminded again that there is an organization which is try- 
ing to curb this interference with the people’s right to see their 
own splendid outdoors. It is the National Committee for Re- 
striction of Outdoor Advertising, which began its work only 
in December, 1923. Mrs. W. L. Lawton, of Glens Falls, 
New York, is chatrman, and Mrs. Rose V. S. Berry, of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, is on the Executive 
Committee. Co-operating are more than fifty organizations 
such as the American Civic Association, the General Federa- 
tion, the National Society of Women Painters and Sculptors, 
etc., twelve of them national organizations. The policy of this 
committee is not abolition of signboard advertising, but its re- 
striction to commercial districts where it will not injure sce- 
nic or civic beauty. The method is to draw out an expression 
of public opinion on the matter by means of separate state com- 
niittees and to take that expression, in bulk protest, to the ad- 
vertisers. The advertisers are responding nobly too; a con- 
siderable number have agreed to heed the Committee’s request 
—to let their signboards do their work only where they will 


not shut off a view. 


Play—A Remedy 
ECAUSE “vice is the following of low-grade stimuli” 
B and “substituting the high-grade stimuli of clean play 
solves the problem’”’—in other words, because good play 
tends to make good people, the national play movement should 
be encouraged. 

According to the latest yearly report of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America, during the past nineteen 
years the number of cities having a community playground 
has increased from 41 to 600 throughout the summer, and 
200 throughout the year. These cold figures tell nothing 
of the effort which has gone into swaying local councils to a 
recognition of the importance of places to play and supervision 
of play. Women realize the vital importance of city ch’'l- 
dren’s play rights and are working for them. It is a sound 
form of women’s effort—that, even the mossiest anti-feminist 


could hardly fail to grant. 


N 1924 there were fewer lynchings than in any year since 
records have been kept. There were sixteen, compared 
with fifty-two lynchings and seventeen reported preven- 

tions in 1914. | We can’t congratulate ourselves very much 
with sixteen such atrocities staining 1924’s pages, but the 
tendency is right, and probably the Commission on Race Rela- 
tions of the Federal Council of Churches is correct in crediting 
the decrease to the force of public opinion. If so, it should 
e easy to wipe out the disgrace altogether. Yet just this 
month there is the account of the lynching of a Negro in Utah. 


he 


ON’T miss Mrs. Hedley V. Cooke’s letter in com- 
D ment on Katharine Gerould’s recent Scribner article 

about women voters, page 30. As president of the 
League of Women Voters of the Oranges, Mrs. Cooke has 
experience to draw on, and indignation for motive power. 
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Now—What Are You Going to Do? 


HIS is the season of commencements, of graduations. 

Manufacturers, buyers, dealers, publishers, politicians 
recognize certain seasons as having special import for them— 
and has not this season of graduations and of “return homes” 
a special import for the League of Women Voters? 

If we stop to visualize the thousands of students leaving 
high school, normal schools, colleges and universities to return 
to thousands of homes, we must be appalled by the magnitude 
and importance of the responsibility that confronts us if we 
are to encourage and help the new voters to participate in 
government. 

How to reach them—how to know them and what they 
want—these are the questions we in the League ask our- 
selves. 

There may be a composite graduating mind and perhaps 
it thinks something like this: 

“Everybody is already asking me ‘Now—what are you 
going to do?’ It bores me, because I’ve very seldom made 
up my mind so soon—I don’t see how I can know now what 
will interest me most in life because everything I know seems 
theoretical and I’ve studied such a variety of subjects. I 
realize that even the subjects I’ve majored in will not neces- 
sarily help me to ‘fit in.’ If I’ve studied politics the practical 
application of it and the possibility of being able to make 
any effort of mine amount to anything seems hopeless. 

“T’ve formed my own opinions and want to test them out 
by myself—I don’t want to be told what I ought to get 
interested in, or what is true or untrue. 

“T don’t like to have an organization or an individual insist 
enthusiastically that I must join something because it is the 
most important or the most interesting. 

“But I do want information—about what people are doing. 
Where can I get it? So I may make up my own mind about 
what I want to do—now.”—G. E. 


Secretaries Atcherson and Field 


HE National League of Women Voters is in its happiest 

mood when it is paying tribute to women who have 
arrived. Bringing about the removal of discriminations in 
law and prejudice in custom, is work, but lauding the vic- 
torious when they arrive is relaxation and joy. At the recent 
convention of a patriotic society in Washington one earnest 
member was overheard advising another that “the wreath- 
placing will be at two o’clock.”” The only wreath the League 
of Women Voters places is on the brow. 

On Friday, June twelfth, the League had the pleasure of 
entertaining Miss Lucile Atcherson, of Columbus, Ohio, the 
first American woman diplomatic secretary, and Miss Patty 
Field, of Denver, the second. The reception was in the nature 
of a farewell to Miss Atcherson, who leaves for her new post 
in Switzerland in July, and a welcome to Miss Field, but 
recently appointed to the service. Miss Sherwin was assisted 
by Miss Adele Clark, second vice-president, in receiving the 
guests and Madame Adjemovich, of Serbia, presided at the 
tea table. 

The reception was held at the headquarters of the National 
League in Seventeenth Street. Offices in an old mansion have 
many advantages, not the least of which is their ready adapt- 
ability to change. In an incredibly brief period of time type- 
writers and typists can be removed and bowIs of flowers trans- 
form a scene of professional efficiency into dignified drawing- 
rooms.—ANN WEBSTER. 


The Direct Primary in the 1925 Legislatures 


CTION in the sessions of the state legislatures which 

have just come to a close indicates the wisdom of the 
League’s slogan “Watch your Primary.” Information 
received at national headquarters, either from the Efficiency 
in Government chairmen in the states or from newspaper 
clippings, indicates that attempts to repeal or weaken the 
Primary law were made in the following 19 states: Colo- 
rado, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Tennessee, Vermont, 
Wisconsin and Wyoming. 

Fortunately in all but one of these states—Maine—the 
measures were defeated, although the Primary law had mirac- 
ulous escapes in many of the other states. In Colorado the 
Primary was saved only by the Governor’s veto; in Illinois, 
after heated discussion throughout the state, the repeal meas- 
ure died in committee; in Massachusetts a measure providing 
for partial repeal passed the upper house; in New Hampshire 
a bill abolishing the Direct Primary was defeated by a close 
vote in the Senate; in Ohio a resolution proposing a consti- 
tutional amendment to do away with the Primary in the 
nomination of state officials passed the upper house but was 
not acted upon by the lower house before adjournment; in 
Oregon pre-primary and post-primary measures were intro- 
duced each of which passed one house; and in Vermont the 
Primary was saved by only one vote—the deciding vote of 
the Lieutenant Governor in the Senate. 

The most successful attack on the Direct Primary took 
place in Maine. In that state there will be on the ballot 
this year a Primary repeal measure originally submitted to 
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the legislature by petition, provided it is determined by the 
hearings and investigations called by the Governor that the 
repeal measure was properly proposed to the legislature by 
the minimum of 12,000 electors required by the state consti- 
tution. Under the Maine law the legislature had a choice 
between passing the repeal measure, submitting it to the 
voters with a competing measure, and submitting it to the 
voters without a competing measure. It chose to refer the 
measure alone in order that a clear-cut issue for retention or 
rejection of the Primary would be presented. 

In addition to the measures which sought to repeal the 
Primary, there were two attempts made to restore the 
Primary. Both of these were in New York and both meas- 
ures were defeated. 

Governor Morley in exercising the veto power over the 
Primary repeal measure in Colorado issued an accompanying 
statement which said in part: 

“After careful and serious consideration, with the 
advice and assistance of many of our citizens, some sup- 
porting and others opposing, I am compelled to veto the 
bill. While recognizing that the present Primary 
law has many defects, and while I would welcome and 
would have approved any measure amending these defects, 

I am convinced that an overwhelming majority of our 

citizens favor and desire the continuation of a Direct 

Primary election law, and that I would be faithless to 

our people as a whole and to my own conscience in 

approving this measure. 

“Tt practically amounts to a return to the system of 
political bossism, which is favored only by those of com- 
manding political strength, the evils and unfairness of 
which are universally recognized. 

“T believe that the people do not wish to surrender 
their right to nominate by Primary vote those whom they 
desire to place in a position of public trust and I could 
not in good faith and good conscience withdraw from 
them this valued and protected privilege.” 

In addition to legislation already mentioned there were a 
number of measures introduced which sought to make minor 
changes in existing Primary laws. In Colorado and Montana 
unsuccessful measures were introduced providing for a change 
from an open to a closed Primary. In Indiana and Iowa 
measures providing for a change from a closed to an open 
Primary were introduced but failed to pass. Measures seek- 
ing to change the date of the Primary were introduced into 
the legislatures of California, Montana and New Jersey. In 
Montana the date was changed from ten to thirteen weeks 
before the general election. In New Jersey the date was put 
forward to June. In Oregon a measure, which would have 
required a candidate to poll forty per cent of the vote cast 
by his party at a Primary election in order to be nominated, 
was defeated in the upper house.—H. M. R. 


More State Conventions 


IRTUALLY every account of state League conventions 

reflects in a large measure the program or features of 
the National League convention, but perhaps the particular 
reflection of the Ohio League’s convention in Dayton last 
month was the gala finance luncheon. The Cleveland League 
performed stunts, Mrs. Malcolm McBride presided and with 
the aid of Miss Grace Peters spirited the pledging, bringing 
the total pledges up to $4,800 by pledging the last $40 in 
gratitude for Miss Belle Sherwin. Zanesville, the home of 
Miss Sybil Burton, whose reélection delighted the large 
League family in Ohio, pledged $600, its entire quota. 

The convention gave a royal welcome to Miss Sherwin, 
who was the principal speaker at the opening luncheon. It 
also gave a warm greeting to Mrs. William G. Hibbard, 
director of the fourth region; Miss Carolina Manning, of the 
Women’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor, Pro- 
tessor Arthur Hatton, of Western Reserve University, and 
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to those brilliant speakers on international affairs—Miss Alice 
M. Hunt, vice-president of the United League of Women 
Voters of Rhode Island, and James G. MacDonald, of New 
York City. 

There was also a delightful dinner, and an enlightening 
discussion of the features of the League program, new voters 
contributed their enthusiasm and intense interest, and then 
followed a charming few hours at “Far Hills,” the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Patterson, loyal friends of the 
League. 

Mrs. Edwin P. Thompson, of Laconia, has been chosen 
by her League associates to direct again the New Hampshire. 
League. Election of officers took place at the annual conven- 
tion in Laconia May 29. About seventy delegates represent- 
ing seven units attended. Two members of the national 
board, the first regional director, Mrs. James E. Cheesman, 
and the third vice-president, Miss Ruth Morgan, addressed 
the delegates. Mrs. Thompson’s annual report and an infor- 
mal reception in honor of Mrs. John G. Winant, wife of the 
Governor, and the visiting national officers completed a full 
afternoon. It had been preceded by a morning equally full, 
with reports and addresses by Mrs. H. C. Kittredge, Mrs. 
Louis P. Elkins, Mrs. Grace E. Foster and Mrs. Jessie Doe 
of Concord, Mrs. Agnes M. Smith and Mrs. Martha S. 
Kimball of Portsmouth, Miss Alice Ward of Manchester 
and Mrs. Glenn L. Wheeler: of Bristol. 

The California League held its fourth annual convention 
on May 22, in the headquarters of the San Francisco Bay 
Branch of the American Association of University Women, 
which has been headquarters for the California League during 
the past two years. Delegates from practically all of the 
local Leagues in the state were present, with a goodly number 
of unofficial visitors at the all-day session. 

With the silver cup awarded to California by the National 
League for its ““Get-Out-The-Vote” achievement to shed a 
halo of light on the deliberations, morning and afternoon 
hours were devoted to reports of standing committee work, to 
signal achievements in local Leagues during the year, and to 
stirring reports of the National Convention, as well as to a 
splendid discourse by Dr. Miriam Van Waters, of Los An- 
geles, referee of the Juvenile Court for that county, and state 
chairman of social hygiene for California. 

Dr. Van Waters’s talk, which concerned itself with the 
“Present Day Treatment of Women Offenders,” offered a 
constructive program for community effort. Her talk was 
the second “high spot” in the program, for during the noon 
hour delegates to the convention had shared with members of 
the San Francisco Center of the League the privilege of 
hearing Mrs. Florence Kelley speak on the issues raised by 
the temporary setback of the Child Labor Amendment. 

“The cry of the issue between the Federal Government 
and the states in the matter of the question of child labor 
was successfuly raised to becloud the matter,” said Mrs. 
Kelley. ‘There never can be any issue between the Federal 
Government and the states on the question of the care of 
our children, for the Civil War settled all that years ago, 
when it declared equal protection for all our citizens, regard- 
less of age, color or creed.” 

The May convention marked the switching of executive 
authority in California from the northern to the southern 
part of the state when Mrs. H. H. Koons, of Los Angeles, 
was elected president to succeed Miss Marion Delany, three 
times president of the California League. Mrs. C. B. Wood- 
ward, of Lindsay, was reélected secretary, and Miss Alice 
Burr, of San Francisco, treasurer. 

May eleventh was the day and Boise the place of the annual 
meeting of the Idaho League, when Mrs. R. L. Steen turned 
over the reins of leadership to Miss Mayme Quirk, of Boise. 
Miss Quirk is one of the very active business women of the 
city, a leader in the Business Women’s Club, and a devoted 
League worker for several years. 

Miss Hester Hollingshead, secretary of the seventh region, 
and a native of Boise, was the principal speaker at the con- 
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vention luncheon, presenting a full account of the National 
League convention. Miss Hollingshead will confine a large 
portion of her field work within the next few months to 
Idaho, Washington and Oregon. Other officers elected were: 
Mrs. Lloyd Fenn of Kooshia, Mrs. E. D. Piper of Jerome, 
vice-presidents; Mrs. Elmer Fox of Boise, treasurer; Mrs. R. 
L. Steen, Miss Retta Martin and Mrs. T. C. Hollingshead, 


all of Boise, directors at large. 


A Finance Field Day 


WICE each year the Connecticut League holds a clear- 

ing house for financial ideas. Local and county chairmen, 
treasurers and finance chairmen from fifty-nine local Leagues 
gathered recently at “Piermont,” the home of Mrs. Samuel 
C. Shaw in Redding Ridge, for the spring finance field day 
designated to discuss ways and means of making money- 
raising easy. Reports were presented on money pledged, 
money already paid in, and when the balance may be 
expected. 

The concise, practical method which Connecticut applies to 
its money-raising has its many rewards. The plan of definite 
contributions at stated intervals has taken the burden out of 
budget-raising, and has at the same time given the League the 
distinction of being one of the banner state Leagues in the 
matter of sound finances. 

League members went away from the spring field with a 
high resolve to fill to overflowing the League coffers in the 
coming year. Special plans were devised, such as marionette 
shows, card parties, plays, booths at county fairs, and ingen- 
ious letter appeals, to swell the treasury funds. The fall 
field day, held just before the end of the fiscal year, will 
concern itself with a discussion of the budget to be adopted 
at the state convention, and with rounding up the balance of 
the year’s quota. 


Leagues and League Work 


HE Athens (Ohio) League prepared for the city pri- 

maries on August eleventh in a novel way. As a prelim- 
inary to a meeting on “City Government and City Services,” 
the League, of which Mrs. S. H. Bing is president, arranged 
a sight-seeing trip to the City Hall where the Mayor con- 
ducted the party to all the principal offices, and the official 
in charge explained the workings of his department. Later 
the group visited the Fire Department, the City Jail, and as 
the Court House was nearby and the women were getting 
more and more interested, they called on the County Com- 
missioners and visited all the offices. -Each official made a 
short speech, and the sight-seeing trip ended at the County 
Jail. It is safe to predict that League members will have a 
better understanding of the workings of city and county 
government as a result of the inspection tour. 


UCCESS in every way marked the conference of the 

twelfth region of the New York State League which 
took place in Utica under the direction of Mrs. Samuel Bens. 
A large gathering of representative women from seven counties 
were fortunate to hear several inspiring addresses, especially 
one on organization by Mrs. Robert T. Oliver, of the New 
York City League, and another by Mrs. Livingston Farrand, 
wife of the President of Cornell University, and vice-chair- 
man of the New York State League. 


FOREIGN policy luncheon, at which Mrs. Corbett 
Ashby, of London, was the guest of honor, proved an 
attractive gathering arranged last month by the Committee 
of International Co-operation to Prevent War of the Dela- 
ware League. One hundred and fifty women heard Mrs. 
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Ashby emphasize the new responsibilities of women, if they 
are to take their enfranchisement in twenty-eight countries 
seriously. ‘“The franchise will be useless if it merely doubles 
the electorate, but of immense value if it contributes to 
fresh ideals, and is used to solve tactical problems and help 
in political responsibilities,” Mrs. Ashby said. Mrs. C. Stan- 
ley Chambers, committee chairman, arranged the luncheon. 


EAGUE members in the states who recall Mrs. H. P. 

Plumptre’s delightful address at the Buffalo convention 
banquet will be pleased to hear of her recent election as 
president of the Toronto (Canada) League. Mrs. John 
Bruce, in her retiring address, said that “the League has a 
real purpose, a real service to perform and in its two years 
of existence has proved its real worth.” Three thousand 
pieces of educational publications were sent out from the 
League office during the last year, one of the annual reports 
showed. 


T. LOUIS (Missouri) League members believe in a 

secure exchequer, and accordingly, at the recent annual 
meeting raised the annual dues from one to two dollars per 
year. The League begins its 1925-1926 program under the 
astute leadership of three presidents, Mrs. George Gellhorn, 
Republican; Mrs. Frank P. Cruden, Democrat; and Mrs. 
Virgil Loeb, Independent—a triple-headed method of leader- 
ship which has proved highly successful. Miss Florence 
Weyles’s report for the legislative committee recommended 
that intensive study be given on the legislative program, with 
special emphasis on the Child Labor Amendment. Jury serv- 
ice for women was suggested as a major item for inclusion in 
the League’s next legislative program. The public schools 
committee will lend its support to the improvement of rural 
school conditions throughout the state. 

Resolutions adopted at the annual meeting included con- 
tinued support of the World Court, the Child Labor Amend- 
ment and the Sheppard-Towner Maternity and Infancy Act, 
and opposition to the Wadsworth-Garrett proposal for amend- 
ing the Constitution. The board sent a letter to the ways 
and means committee of the Board of Aldermen, commending 
the committee for its reconsideration of plans to abolish the 
psychiatric clinic, the legal aid bureau and municipal lodging- 
house, all of which the League considers important items of 
civic activity. 


EMBERS of the Michigan League, and especially the 

Grand Rapids League and suffragists throughout the 
country—are mourning the loss of a devoted worker, Mrs. 
William F. Blake, of Grand Rapids. For nearly forty years 
Mrs. Blake was a leader in all civic and philanthropic work 
in Grand Rapids and served as a former member of the 
Republican state central committee of Michigan, and a mem- 
ber of the Grand Rapids League since its organization in 
1921. Mrs. Blake was one of the early workers for suffrage. 
She was treasurer of the Michigan State Equal Suffrage 
Association for many years, and widely known in suffrage 
circles throughout the country. She was a firm believer in 
woman jury service, and only last year passed hours as a 
member of a jury in the Superior Court of her own district. 


ty of the new items for study in the program of the 
League’s Department of Efficiency in Government is 
taxation. It is bound to receive serious thought from serious 
voters. Mrs. John O. Miller, president of the Pennsylvania 
League, who is a keen student of taxation matters, has offered 
a prize of $200 to the Pennsylvania county League which 
assembles by November 1 the best information of its own 
county taxes. 


INCE its organization in December up to April 1 an 
average of four members joined the Niagara County 
(New York) League each day. Its membership today is 450. 
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The New Voters 


. 
1 partial résumé of the development of the New Voters’ program of the National League since the Richmond convention 





ELAWARE: When Miss Elizabeth Crooks came to 

the Richmond Convention as a delegate from the 
University of Delaware, she found the work so appealing 
that she has consented to act as chairman of the New Voters’ 
committee for the Delaware League. 


LLINOIS: In Illinois the development of the New 
| Voters’ section has been promoted by Mrs. R. E. Hierony- 
mus, a member of the state League board. Mrs. Hieronymus 
was responsible for the sending of a delegate to Richmond 
from the University of Illinois, where her husband is a mem- 
ber of the faculty. The local Leagues have been instrumental 
also in making connections with colleges for the New Voters’ 
work. Mrs. Edward L. Middleton, president of the Evans- 
ton League, is responsible for development at the North- 
western University, and Mrs. Caroline Hill, president of the 
Hyde Park League, and Mrs. Forest Moulton, former presi- 
dent of the Sixth Ward League, have already initiated plans 
at the University of Chicago. Mrs. Hieronymus is planning 
to attend the Y. W. C. A. student conference in Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin, this summer, at which citizenship is to be the 


principal topic. 

A ASSACHUSETTS: Delegates from Wellesley and 
N Smith at the Richmond convention have co-operated 
with the Massachusetts League by enlisting the interest of 
young women who will be seniors next year, and who will 
act as liaison officers between the League and the college. 


INNESOTA: Reaching young women students 

through a special corps of speakers- is the practical 
method devised by the Minnesota League to promote interest 
in citizenship among these new and prospective voters. Mrs. 
Silas Bryan is chairman of the committee arranging for 
speakers, and within the last month practically every college 
in the state, including the teachers’ colleges, heard about 
“New Voters,” and the League’s desire to interest them in 
better government. A tea for the senior girls at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, with Professor Gaus and Mrs. Sum- 
ner T. McKnight as speakers, was one of the committee’s 
first plans. 


ISSOURI: The purpose and spirit of the New 

Voters’ movement is firmly fixed in Missouri. The 
recent state convention had a New Voters’ luncheon with 100 
women students as guests, and Nellie Lee Holt, of Falls 
River, Nebraska, a young college graduate, impressed her 
audience as a very brilliant speaker and interpreter of the 
League’s ideals. 

The Missouri League has reason to be proud of the League 
organization at Stephens College. No one needs to go further 
to be convinced of the place of the League’s program in a 
college group than to hear what Dean J. J. Oppenheimer 
says: 

“Our college League has found the proposed program of 
work to be an excellent outline. . We have a League of 
approximately 150 members. The League studies the final 
program of work outlined by the national committee and 
serves as an organization to aid student government on the 
campus. 


EBRASKA: Students at the University of Nebraska 
at Lincoln evinced great enthusiasm in the report of 
the Richmond convention given by Miss Winifred Comstock, 
one of the New Voter delegates. The university League is 


preparing to make a big drive for members in the fall. 


EW YORK: With Mrs. Edgerton Parsons, chairman 

of the special committee, and with the nucleus of inter- 
est established by the attendance at convention of under- 
graduates from Barnard, Rochester, Buffalo, Vassar, Elmira 
and Cornell, the New Voters’ section established by the New 
York League bids fair to move forward in great strides. 
Since the Richmond convention a college League has been 
formed at Elmira, with Miss Gertrude Carmody as presi- 
dent, and Dr. Amy Gilbert, professor of history, co-operating 
as faculty adviser. There is also a movement on foot to form 
a League at Keuka College, and Carolina Wiley, a graduate 
of Cornell, has assumed the chairmanship of the New Voters’ 
Section of the Bronx League. 


ORTH DAKOTA: Members of the Jamestown 

League started the ball a-rolling tor enlisting the atten- 

tion of New Voters by giving a tea for the senior girls at 
Jamestown College. 


HIO: At the request of one of the New Voter delegates 

to the Richmond convention, Miss Sybil Burton visited 
Ohio Wesleyan University at Delaware for the purpose of 
organizing a college League. ‘Before Miss Burton’s scheduled 
arrival, 224 girls had already signed membership cards. 
Professor Arneson, head of the political science department, 
gave his hearty endorsement to the work. Miss Mary Col- 
licott, president of the Ohio State University League, who 
attended the New Voters conference at Richmond, was also 
an official delegate to the Ohio state convention and gave 
a report of the National conference. 


ENNSYLVANIA: The New Voters’ section of the 

Pennsylvania League was brilliantly launched with a 
luncheon in Philadelphia early this month, with none other 
than the admirably fitted Judge Florence E. Allen to present 
the. aims of the League’s new work. Young women from 
several schools and colleges were the honor guests, and deans 
of all women’s colleges and normal schools in the state were 
invited. 

It is also of interest that immediately after the National 
I.eague Convention, the Chester County League had as their 
guests the two delegates at Richmond from the West Ches- 
ter Normal School. 

Miss Gertrude Ely, chairman of the National League's 
committee on New Voters, whose spacious garden adjoins 
that of Bryn Mawr College, entertained the senior class of 
the college at tea just before their graduation. All but eight 
of the class signed cards signifying their interest, and their 
desire to know more about the League program. 


HODE ISLAND: Although the United League ot 

Rhode Island has been fortunate enough to have a 
college League at Brown University for some time, it is 
especially gratifying to hear of the marked impetus given to 
the League’s prestige on the campus as a result of the Rich- 
mond convention. At the request of Dean Morris, Miss 
Eckels and Miss Flanders, delegates to the National League 
convention, made a report of the convention to the entire 
student body. 

The college League members have also seized every opportu- 
nity to interest more students in the League, and within the 
last few weeks of the college year have been giving a series 
of membership teas. 
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The Alice Ames Winter Demonstration Home in Minneapolis 


* CENTER for teaching 
housekeeping, which was 
visited in one month by 
more men than women, is 
the achievement of Min- 
neapolis women citizens. 

Homemaking is the one big common 
interest which underlies all other inter- 
ests and which is therefore vital to the 
community and nation, reasoned the 
women of Minneapolis. And then they 
set out to prove that homemaking could 
be handled on a big organized scale 
which would make it a recognized part 
of the civic life. 

At the Home Center there is a free 
demonstration every Thursday afternoon 
on a seasonable topic with emphasis 
upon costs, marketing, food values, and 
labor-saving equipment. On other days, 
there are talks on what is going on in 
the schools and playgrounds, what health 
work is being done, the condition of the 
streets and alleys, the way in which 
garbage is being collected and many 
other questions in civic housekeeping. 

Materials are provided at very small 
cost and individual women, as well as 
classes, are taught how to make labor- 
saving equipment, fireless cookers, iceless 
refrigerators, drop-leaf shelves and other 
devices to make housework easier. There 
is instruction in budget-making and 
marketing, drying and canning of fruits 
and vegetables, storing of eggs, cooking, 
sewing, millinery. Classes for making 
over clothing and retrimming hats are 
held, and there is a course in educational 
play for mothers. 

The Home Center is maintained by 
the Woman’s Community Council of 
Minneapolis, with the cooperation of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and the Extension Division of 
the University of Minnesota. Mrs. A. 
W. Strong is its president and Mrs. R. 
H. Smith its secretary. 

But the activities of the Council do 
not stop with the Home Center. Its 
organization is extended to every com- 
munity unit throughout the city and it 
touches every neighborhood with its net- 
work of committees on Americanization, 





housing, children, playgrounds, and nu- 
trition. 

Through its membership it sends a 
friendly American message to every for- 
eign home in Minneapolis and intorms 
every alien-born citizen of the public re- 
sources opei to him, the schools, libraries, 
hospitals, settlement houses, opportunities 
for recreation, music and study. 

With the cooperation of the Park 
Board and the Board of Education, the 
Council put on a yearly course of train- 
ing for playground supervisors, which 
has been discontinued as graduates of the 
University Physical Education Course 
are now available. It maintains and 
supervises public playgrounds. It offers 
the services of a picnic director to any 
church organization, club or community 
group which desires assistance in plan- 
ning an outing. It provides a list of 
suggested events for entertainment at 
picnics and it offers a list of articles suit- 
able for a playground kit. 

Every year the Council has a clean-up 
campaign, during which its members 
report all undesirable housing conditions 
to the proper authorities; it has an an- 
nual crusade against the tussock moth, 





Mrs. A. W. Strong, President of the 
Woman's Community Council of 
Minneapolis 


thus saving many trees to the city, and 
it interests itself in such activities as 
garbage collection, removal of ashes, 
clearing away of waste paper from the 
streets and street lighting. 

The Council cooperates with the Real 
Estate Board in putting simple landscape 
plans before owners of homes and in 
helping them to beautify their grounds. 
It cooperates with the Civic and Com- 
merce Association in its clean-up cam. 
paign. 

With such a lively example of what 
real community cooperation can mean in 
linking up agencies of both men and 
women to do real service for the citizens, 
there is much interest in community 
leadership in Minneapolis. The need 
for training such leaders has been recog- 
nized by conducting a two-months’ in- 
stitute. At the first session, M. C. 
Elmer, of the University of Minnesota, 
explained What Is a Community and 
How to Organize It. The succeeding 
speeches were on such topics as What 
the Community Owes the Individual, 
What the Citizen Owes the Community, 
The Public School and the Community, 
Recreation in Minneapolis, Public 
Health and the Community, the Public 
Library and the Community. 

The latest development along these 
lines is the training by specialists from 
the University and the Home Demon- 
stration Agent of leaders in clothing, 
millinery, nutrition and home deco- 
ration. These leaders are representative 
of city-wide districts and after receiving 
the lesson material pass it back to their 
various units. Thirty groups are in 
active operation and no more classes can 
be taken care of until fall. 

On the first of July the Home 
Center will be moved to the new Alice 
Ames Winter Demonstration Home, 
which is being built by contributions of 
material, labor and money from the citi- 
zens of Minneapolis. Every phase of 
homemaking will be shown in this 
House, sponsored by the Minneapolis 
Committee of Better Homes in America 
as a tribute to Mrs. T. G. Winter, the 
best loved woman in Minneapolis. 
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World News About Women 


Every Reader Is Asked to Be a Reporter 








Junior Month 

The Women’s University Club of 
New York is to be the hostess this year 
for the twelve college juniors, coming 
from twelve Eastern colleges to spend 
a month in New York for the purpose 
of sociological study. For nine summers 
girls have been coming to New York, 
expenses paid, for what is known as 
Junior Month, when representatives of 
these colleges practice the theory of 
social welfare work. This year nine 
additional colleges made application for 
representation, but the funds—supplied 
by the Charity Organization Society 
through a special gift—did not permit 
extension. 

A Peace Jury 

Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, of Aus- 
tin, Texas, has been elected for a term 
o: three years as one of the Jury of 
Award of the Woodrow Wilson Foun- 
dation. The other members elected at 
this time are Mr. Bernard M. Baruch 
and Mr. Glenn Frank, the newly chosen 
president of the University of Wiscon- 
sin. This jury of nine members is the 
group designated by the Board of Trus- 
tees to select the recipient of the Wood- 
row Wilson Award. The first award— 
$25,000 “for meritorious service of a 
public character tending to the establish- 
ment of peace through justice’—was 
given to Viscount Cecil last year. 


Mrs. Moyer-Wing 


Mrs. Alice Curtice Moyer-Wing has 
just been reappointed by Governor Sam 
S. Baker, of Missouri, to be head of the 
Industrial Inspection Department — a 
member of the Governor’s Cabi- 
net. When Mrs. Moyer-Wing was 
appointed, in 1921, she was the 
second woman in this country to be 
placed at the head of a State Depart- 
ment as a member of the State Cabinet. 
The other appointment was more than 
thirty years ago, when Florence Kelley 
was Chief Inspector of Factories of IIli- 
nois. 





Lady Astor 


The painting of Lady Astor com- 
memorating the entrance of women into 
the House of Commons has at last found 
a resting place. This is the portrait or- 
dered by Lord Astor which hung in the 
House for a short time and then was 
removed because it is counter to House 
etiquette for portraits of living members 
to appear upon the walls. For a time 
it was just stored, but it now hangs 
in Oliver Hall of Bedford College. 


CALENDAR 


Forty-seventh Annual Meeting of the 
American Library Association, Seattle, Wash- 
ington—July 6-11. 

Convention of the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women, Portland, 
Maine—July 13-17. 

A Club Institute at Chautauqua, New York 
—July 14, in charge of Mrs. Percy V. Pen- 
nv backer. 

World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions, Edinburgh, Scotland—July 20-28. 

Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association, San Fran- 
cisco, California—August 1-6. 

Summer Conference on Economic, Political, 
Racial and International Problems, under the 
auspices of the Fellowship for a Christian 
Social Order, Olivet, Michigan—August 1-31. 

International Child Welfare Conference, 
Geneva, Switzerland—August 25-28. 








At the hanging Dame Lyttleton paid a 
warm tribute to Lady Astor’s Par- 
liamentary work, and prophesied that in 
the far future, when all present were 
no more, women Members of Parlia- 
ment would come and take the picture 
back to the House of Commons. 


Eight Thousand Examinations 
At the first National Baby Congress 


and Health Exposition, held in Chicago, 
May 2-9, under the auspices of the IlIli- 


Sirst 


At merely in matters material, but in things of the spirit. 

















ot merely in science, inventions, motors, and skyscrapers, 
but also in ideals, principles, character. 





Aot merely in the calm assertion of rights, but in the glad 
assumption of duties. 


Noor flaunting her strength as a giant, but bending in help- 
fulness overasick and wounded world like a Good Samaritan. 








Not in splendid ssolation, but in courageous cooperation. 


At in pride, arrogance, and disdain of other races and 
peoples, but in sympathy, love, and understanding. 


At in treading again the old, worn, bloody pathway 
which ends inevitably in chaos and disaster, but in blazing 
anew trail, along which, please God, other nations will fol- 
low, into the new Jerusalem where wars shall be no more. 











Some day some nation must take that path—unless we are 
to lapse once again into utter barbarism—and that honor 
I covet for my beloved America. 





And so, in that spirit and with these hopes, I say with all 
my heart and soul, «AMERICA FIRST.” 





From a Sermon by Be G. ASHTON OLDHAM 
tn Washington, D. Con Sepramoer 7, 19246 


A poster prepared by the National Council 
for Prevention of War which is being widely 
displayed in schools and churches. 


nois State Medical Society, there were 
13,500 registrations, and more than 8,- 
000 physical examinations were made. 
The Red Cross, the Illinois Tubercu- 
losis Association, the state and city 
health departments, the Illinois Federa- 
tion of Women’s Club, the Boy Scouts 
and the Girl Scouts were very helpful 
to the medical profession in whose charge 
the Congress was held. 


A Labor School 


The National Women’s Trade Union 
League of America will open its twelfth 
school of training for active women 
workers next fall. The League, believ- 
ing that strikes will be eliminated by 
labor organization, offers a six months’ 
course to women, training them in labor 
problems and labor leadership. A lim- 
ited number of scholarships are given, 
and unions, city central bodies, and state 
federations of labor can send students, 
provided they meet the scholarship ex- 
pense in whole or in part. Because of 
the expense, the schools do not run to 
large numbers—usually between six and 
ten pupils—but some of the ablest wom- 
en in the labor movement today have 
been trained by this method. 


Playgrounds in France 


France is going to see that her chil- 
dren have playground facilities. Accord- 
ing to a law passed last March, munic- 
ipalities, departments, and the state may 
condemn private vacant land for the 
erection of athletic fields and _play- 
grounds. Our information comes from 
the Children’s Bureau, which in turn 
quotes from the Journal Officiel of 
Paris. 


A New Kind of School 


Because there is very little training 
available for museum work, the Newark 
(New Jersey) Museum, with the help 
of the Newark library, is planning to 
open a School for Museum Workers. 
According to the News Bulletin of the 
Bureau of Vocational Information, the 
school will open October 1, 1925, when 
the new museum building opens. The 
course will include a study of the pur- 
poses of museums and their adaptation 
to the community, the handling of books 
—classifying, cataloguing and preparing 
for shelves, installation of objects of all 
kinds, lending collections and their re- 
lation to the schools, in fact, all subjects 
which touch on museum management. 
The course will continue until June 25, 
1926. 
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A New Montana Official 


Mrs. Maggie Smith Hathaway has 
been made chief of the Bureau of Child 
Protection in Montana. Mrs. Hath- 
away has sat three times in the state 
House of Representatives, and during 
the session in 1921 was floor leader. In 
1920 she was a delegate to the Demo- 
cratic Convention at San Francisco. She 
has also done much work with children, 
serving as county superintendent of 
schools for two terms, and devoting a 
year to the compilation of a manual of 
Montana’s laws pertaining to children. 


Mrs. Willebrandt Honored 
Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt, 


assistant attorney general of the United 
States, was recently awarded a medal by 
the National Committee on Prisons and 
Prison Labor. Mrs. Willebrandt’s de- 
partment controls Federal prisons, and 
the particular pieces of work which 
brought about the award were her in- 
fluence in the reforms in the Federal 
prison at Atlanta, Georgia, and the es- 
tablishment of an industrial institution 
of Federal women prisoners, to be built 
at Alderson, West Virginia. 


An American Playwright 


Mercedes de Acosta, an American, has 
won acclaim by her “Jeanne d’Arc’’—the 
first American version of the play to be 
produced in Paris. Eva Le Gallienne 
played the title rdle. Miss de Acosta’s 
first play was “Sandro Botticelli,” and 
she has three volumes of poems to her 
credit. It is expected that her “Jeanne 
d’Arc” and “Mother of Christ” will be 
given in New York next season. 


Quebec’s Commissioner 


Through the Women’s Bureau we 
learn that the Women’s Minimum Wage 
Act, enacted in Quebec in 1919, is now 
to become operative. A Minimum 
Wage Commission consisting of three 
members, one of whom may be a woman, 
will be appointed by the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor in Council. The Commission 
will receive no pay beyond expenses. Its 
jurisdiction extends only to industrial 
establishments or factories; it has au- 
thority to investigate the conditions of 
the work done by women in factories 
and the wages paid them; to examine 
the employer’s books and pay lists; to 
sit in judgment at wage disputes, and to 
determine the minimum wage to be paid 
in individual cases. 


An Indian for Order 


Policewoman Mrs. Wades-in-the- 
Water is a name to attract attention. 
It belongs to the first policewoman of 
the Blackfoot Indians, and her province 
is the Glacier National Park Reserva- 
tion. It might be added that her hus- 
band is the chief of the Indian police. 








Law 
Pioneer 


By FLORENCE 
C. BELL 





Lettau 
Mrs. Mussey 


LLEN SPENCER MUSSEY has 

just had her seventy-fifth birthday 
party. But it is not the years which 
need mentioning, rather the accomplish- 
ments of those years. 

Mrs. Mussey was one of the founders 
and the first active dean of the Wash- 
ington College of Law. From the ob- 
stacles she had encountered in obtaining 
admission to law classes, she was in sym- 
pathy with women who wished the same 
advantages generally accorded to men. 
So Miss Emma M. Gillett consented 
to teach a class in Blackstone if Mrs. 
Mussey would teach one in constitu- 
tional law, and on the first day of Feb- 
ruary, 1896, three women started the 
women’s law class, which rotated from 
Mrs. Mussey’s office to Miss Gillett’s 
for instruction. 

Thirteenth woman admitted to the 
Bar of the United States Supreme Court 
is another bit of her past. She has had a 
distinguished career at the Bar, being 
the attorney for twenty-five years of the 
Legations of Norway and Sweden, and 
engaged as the active counsel in cases of 
criminal and civil law, equity and pro- 
bate. To her is given the honor of hav- 
ing the laws changed in the District of 
Columbia granting mothers equal guard- 
ianship with fathers over their children, 
and married women the right to their 
own earnings. She drafted and first pre- 
sented to Congress the bill, which has 
now become a law, to grant married 
women the right of individual citizen- 
ship. It was she who founded the 
Women’s Bar Association of the District 
of Columbia, of which she is honorary 
president for life, and twice has she been 
a member of the local council of the 
American Bar Association. 

In speaking over the radio recently 
Mrs. Mussey said: “My father was 
Platt R. Spencer, the author of the 
Spencerian method of penmanship. 
When I was a little girl he once de- 
clared that I was not a genius like his 
older children, but that I had ‘real good 
common sense’—the highest compliment 
I have ever received. When I was four- 
teen, my father and mother both being 
dead, I went to a seminary, paying my 
board and tuition by teaching penman- 
ship. When I was seventeen, I took a 
course in a business college. The law- 
yer who was teaching law there asked 
me to come into his office as a student, 
but I refused because there had never 
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been a woman lawyer. ‘But you will 
be one,’ was his reply. 

“Soon after I came to Washington 
in 1869 I attended my first woman’s suf- 
frage meeting.’ Susan B. Anthony pre- 
sided, with nearly all the leading wom- 
en of that day on the platform. I sat 
next to Lucretia Mott, the Quakeress, 
and before long she turned to me and 
said, “Thee is frightened,’ and I had to 
admit that I was.” 

With such a background it was not 
strange that upon her seventy-fifth birth- 
day the Washington College of Law and 
its alumni association, the Women’s 
City Club, the College Women’s Club, 
the Women’s Bar Association, the Ep- 
silon chapter of Kappa Beta Pi, the 
Ellen Spencer Mussey tent of the 
Daughters of Veterans, the District of 
Columbia State organization of the D. 
A. R., and the Dames of the Loyal Le- 


gion should come to pay her homage. 


A Memorial 


Friends of Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
who died last year, have planned a novel 
memorial in Central Park, New York. 
It is a secret garden where children may 
play and birds may find a refuge. This 
form of memorial was seleted as being 
in harmony with Mrs. Burnett's love of 
gardens. 


Honored 


I.L.D. was the honorary degree added 
to the names of four women at Smith 
College, June 12. The four are: Judge 
Florence E. Allen, Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt, Marion E. Park, president of 
Bryn Mawr. and Ellen Fitz Pendleton, 
president of Wellesley. 

Mrs. Robert E. Speer, president of the 
Naticnal Board of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, received the hon- 
orary degree of M.A. at the same time. 


Women in the Ministry 


Other news comes in of women in the 
ministry—adding to the record in our 
recent article—and all of it’s good. For 
instance: About two years ago three 
women, all of moderate means, founded 
in Pittsburgh a Church of Divine Sci- 
ence, paying the salary of the first-year 
minister themselves. This first minister 
was a man. Later they decided they 
must have a woman, and the church is 
growing under the ministry of the Rev. 
Mabel Irwin. Mrs. Irwin was one of 
the first three women to enter Tufts 
Theological School, and was ordained 
into the ministry of the Universalist 
Church, preaching several years from its 
pulpits. She lectures and writes, as well 
as preaches. 


A Backward Step 
The Dutch Parliament has passed a 
bill permitting municipalities to dis- 
charge women teachers in elementary 
schools upon marriage. 
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Heads School Board 


Little Rock, Arkansas, boasts of a 
woman president of its school board— 
and has a right to boast, too, for this is 
the first time the board has been headed 
by a woman. Mrs. W. P. McDermott 
is the new president. She won the honor 
by good hard work during the past three 
vears, first as the pioneer woman member 
of the board and then as its secretary, 
which post she held up to the recent elec- 
tion. Mrs. McDermott has been as- 
sistant county probation officer, and 
chief probation officer of the Juvenile 
Court of Pulaski County. For four 
years she was president of the City Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. 

Another unusual phase of Mrs. Mc- 
Dermott’s term as president of the 
board this year is the one-million-dollar 
building project. Mrs. McDermott 
will sign the bond issue, probably the 
largest bond issue ever signed by a wom- 
an in Arkansas. 


Red Cloud’s Mayor 
HEN affairs are at sixes and 
sevens it is usually a woman who 
steps in and straightens them. Often 
it is done without publicity or particu- 
lar credit; only seldom is she acclaimed 
for her effort. 

One of the “seldoms” is Mary Peter- 
son, mayor of Red Cloud, Nebraska. 
Three years ago Red Cloud had several 
hundred thousand dollars on the debit 
side of its ledger, little or no credit, and 
an election confronting it. Business men 
of the city did not want to take the 
reins of public office because they had 
become too tangled. But something had 
to be done. 

Now in Red Cloud there was a strong, 
positive,. aggressive woman, clear-eyed 
and clear-headed, who had for years suc- 
cessfully managed a garage in partner- 
ship with her brother. Business men 
knew her for her integrity, her direct 
and impartial dealings. And something 
had to be done. 

Leading citizens called a meeting to 
go over the possibilities for mayor. 
Somebody suggested this business woman 
—Mary Peterson. It will never be 
known how much of the decision was 
based upon desperation—that is the 
secret of that special meeting—but it is 
known that no woman had ever before 
held the mayoral chair in Red Cloud, 
and that the decision made was a big 
one. 

_ Mary Peterson accepted the nomina- 
tion and was elected. In her acknowl- 
edgment speech she stated her policy in 
one short sentence, quite characteristi- 
~cally—‘“I am determined to show that 
a woman can administer public office 
with impartiality and justice.” For three 
years she has stood by this determina- 
tion. First of all she placed the munic- 
ipal light and water plant on a paying 
basis. Then slowly she began to reduce 
the city’s debt. Her method is to keep 





things in repair, buy nothing that is not 
absolutely essential and pay for what the 
city has, a by this method $100,000 
of debt has been wiped out in three 
years. 

Mary Peterson comes from real pio- 
neer stock. Born in Kansas, her family 
moved to Red Cloud when she was five. 
She attended the city school, graduating 
from high school when sixteen. Then 
she went into her father’s hardware store 
as bookkeeper. Here she received her 
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first business training. When the auto- 
mobile industry began to show signs of 
development, she formed a partnership 
in a garage with her brother. It fell to 
her lot to handle the business end of 
the venture while her brother took 
charge of the mechanical department. 
And it is the principles she evolved in 
her own business dealings which she ap- 
plies to the business dealings of Red 
Cloud. Both have been successful. 
Mrs. W. A. SHERWOOD. 


Exercise and Nerves 
By Gulielma F. Alsop 


College Physician at Barnard 


T is impossible to leave the subject 

ot exercise without considering it 

from a third point of view. In 

earlier articles we discussed the fact 

that without vigorous and steadily 
pursued exercise the alimentary func- 
tions of the body will pine, so that di- 
gestion, assimilation and excretion will 
all be impaired, thus lowering the nutri- 
tional tone of the entire physique. In 
these articles also, exercise was consider- 
ed as the chisel which molds the beauty 
of the human frame, through its effect 
upon the muscles of the skeleton. 

There remains to be considered the 
effect of exercise upon the nervous mech- 
anism of the body. Every muscular act 
is a nervous act. ‘The nerve cell, the 
nerve root, the nerve fibre are intrinsic 
parts of the apparatus that causes a mus- 
cular contraction. Though exercise af- 
fects the muscular end-organ, it also af- 
fects the starting organ, the nerve ap- 
paratus. As soon as exercise is consider- 
ed from this point of view, another set 
of results is discovered. 

A number of facts about the nervous 
results of exercise are of every-day ob- 
servation. A person will be described 
as ‘‘a slight, nervous person” never as 
“a muscular, strong, nervous person.” 
The ‘well muscled” and the ‘‘nervous” 
do not go together, even in the vernacu- 
lar. We can picture at once “a nervous, 
irritable” person, so well recognized are 
the characteristics, but never a “nervous, 
jolly” person. The man in the street 
has an instinctive knowledge that mus- 
cular action does something to the nerv- 
ous tone of the body. 

There is a close link between motion 
and emotion. Many of the most vivid 
psychic experiences find their natural 
outlet in motion. A child skips for joy. 
A widow rocks herself to and fro in 
grief. The Yale fans toss their hats in 
the air and jump up and down, shougng 
loudly, at a Yale football victory. Of 
all the motions that produce the most 
pronounced psychical results, rhythmic 
motions stand first. As one ninepin in 
its fall may knock down the whole nine, 
so the initial muscular act may release 


a nervous tension that alters the whole 
emotional environment of the body. 
Somehow, someway, through an altered 
acid-alkaline equilibrium in the tissues, 
or through a release of stored-up nerv- 
ous energy in the nerve cells, or of 
chemical energy in the gland cells, the 
entire atmosphere of the psyche is alter- 
ed by exercise. Even a modern Ameri- 
can has felt the mysterious, delicious 
languor that floods the body and soul 
after violent exercise. 

A study of these effects upon the in- 
dividual has led to the success of the 
various modern schools of eurhythmics. 
To enhance the effect of rhythm, the 
motions are done to music. Successfully 
done, by a well-co6rdinated, well-mus- 
cled body to a melodious rhythm, such 
motions often “transport the soul.” 

The fact is patent. Its explanation 
varies. Some schools believe that 
rhythm opens a door between the con- 
scious realm of existence and the sub- 
conscious realm; and that the flood of 
delight and peace that overwhelms a 
dancing child is an uprush from the 
great wells of delight and peace that 
dwell forever in the subconscious. 
Others believe that the dancing rhyth- 
mical motions of the body harmonize the 
mass of plastic human tissues of which 
an individual is made into one whole 
organic instrument, as a coil of iron 
wire is harmonized by an electric cur- 
rent into a magnet. However the phe- 
nomena are explained, the fact remains 
that bodily rhythm is almost a panacea 
for “‘nervousness.” 

A college teacher comes home tired, 
worn out, nervous. “I’m so nervous, I 
could jump out of my skin!” Re- 
luctantly, she prepares for a game of 
tennis. At the end of the game her 
“nerves” are all smoothed out. After 
a consistent policy of tennis, three times 
a week for as many months, she no 
longer comes home nervous and jumpy 
from her work. Her “nervousness” has 
vanished. Poise, balance, easy coérdina- 
tion, precision, surety are muscular at- 
tributes that will imperceptibly be ac- 
quired by pursuit of rhythmic exercise. 










The Bookshelf 


T may be that the hot weather 

affected the point of view of the 

reader, or it may be the effect of the 

times on authors, or it even might 

be that the books aroused too keen 
an emotion. Whatever the cause, the 
four books that kept us from feeling the 
recent heat too much, all seemed depress- 
ing. They are notable achievements by 
women in the world of literature, giving 
us so keen a sense of the reality of the 
persons they portray that the tragedies 
of their lives seem too painful. 

“Love,” by Elizabeth, lacks in a meas- 
ure that charming humor so evident in 
“The Enchanted April” and “Elizabeth 
and her German Garden,” but “Love” 
is the story of the tragedy of that in- 
equality of the sexes that votes for wom- 
en can not alter. Catherine Cumfrit 
retains an amazing appearance of youth 
in spite of the fact that she is the mother 
of a married daughter—married inci- 
dentally to a man old enough to be her 
father. At a play patronized only by 
a devoted few, she meets Christopher, 
young enough to be her son and full of 
the ardor and enthusiasm of youth. He 
persists in loving her and she loves to 
be loved. It is against her better judg- 
ment that she finally marries Chris- 
topher, driven to it by circumstances 
and her elderly son-in-law. Her life 
then becomes a struggle to keep her 
vanishing youth, which faded the faster 
when she kept the pace set by her youth- 
ful husband. ‘Love’ stirs deeply that 
pity which indicates the presence of the 
tragic. 

Ellen Glasgow, in “Barren Ground,” 
tells the story of Dorinda Oakley, whose 
years were an endless struggle against 
the broom sedge of discouragement, dis- 
appointment, and_ lovelessness that 
would have crept over the barren 
ground of her life, as the fields of her 
farm were swallowed up if eternal 
vigilance were not used in the effort to 
make them _ productive. Dorinda’s 
battle with her exhausted acres, hamper- 
ed as she was by lack of education and 
her inheritance from an_ ineffectual 
father and a neurasthenic mother, would 
be epic, even without the story of her 
struggle against the emotions roused by 
Jason Greylock. He jilted her on the 
eve of their marriage, she knew him for 
a weakling, and was conscious of nothing 
but hatred for him, but he had so ex- 
hausted her powers of emotion that for 
the rest of her life no passion could stir 
her. Time avenged her, and her materi- 
al success was great, but the barren 
years behind her kept her from the joy 
of such satisfaction. Ellen Glasgow in- 
troduces her usual well-drawn char- 
Dorinda’s family are vividly 


acters. 





presented. That invisible wall built of 
habits so ingrown that they permit no 
contact between the spirits of the mem- 
bers of the family is typical of the coun- 
try, where emotions are seldom ex- 
pressed. “Barren Ground” is an 
interesting study of conditions in the 
South, even now scarcely recovering 
from the ruin of the Civil War, which 
left the farmers not only without slaves 
or money, but with their own ranks 
sadly depleted. 

In “Old Wine,” Phyllis Bottome takes 
us far from our own South to Vienna 
and its aristocracy after the Great War. 
Edith O’Shaughnessy’s “‘Viennese Med- 
ley” is a more poignant presentation of 
the distress left by the war in that city, 











Lafayette, Ltd. 


Among the foreign women who visited 
the United States last month, delegates 
to the International Council of Women, 
was Aino Kallas of Esthonia, a writer 
whose work should be better known in 
this country. Last year a book of her 
short stories, “The White Ship,’ was 
published here in English (by Knopf) 
with an admiring introduction by John 
Galsworthy. They are all stories of that 
little country, “a thoroughfare betwixt 
East and West,’ which won independ- 
ence only seven years ago and for nearly 
seven centuries before had suffered op- 
pression from one conqueror after an- 
other, never losing its dream of liberty. 
The stories are marvels of simplicity, di- 
rectness, poignancy. 

Mme. Kallas herself is Finnish, 
daughter of the professor of folk lore at 
Flelsingfors, but she married in Esthonia 


befere independence came, and lived 
there. Her husband is Esthonian Min- 
ister at London. She writes novels, 


short stories, essays, always in Finnish, 
translated into four or five languages, 
and lectures in many countries on Estho- 
nian life. 
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By E. O. G. 


formerly the epitome of gaiety, but no 
picture of Vienna today can be without 
its tragic undercurrent. ‘The loss of 
ideals by Otto Wolkenheimb, one of the 
influential men of the old régime, 
brought the keenest anguish to his fam- 
ily. His cousin, Eugénie, who had loved 
him all her life in spite of his selfishness, 
suffered the shattering of her dreams. 
His devotion and love were such a life- 
long habit with Eugen, another cousin, 
that he could not survive the discovery 
of Otto’s treachery. Only Franz Sal- 
vator and the little American girl get 
any joy from life, and their love-story 
is the one bright spot in the book. 
Vienna is too full of political corruption 
and memories of the past to have many 
bright spots. 

Beatrice Kean Seymour has done a 
clever bit of writing in “Unveiled.” 
Adela Stokes, a novelist, intimately con- 
cerned with the lives of Enid and Ken- 
nedy Armfield, tells their story so that 
their children may know and understand 
the catastrophe. Although passionately 
in love with each other, the husband and 
wife view most matters from points of 
view diametrically opposed. Eventually 
a clash comes although their love for 
each other never fades. Enid’s intensity 
of emotion, which makes her an ardent 
follower of ideals and theories, separates 
her from Kennedy and is the cause of 
the tragedy. Kennedy is the more sym- 
pathetic character. The Enids of this 
world are always difficult to live with. 
That the story is well told is proved 
by the violence with which its readers 
take sides. 


LIVE SCHREINER’S remarkable 

personality comes out even more 
vividly in her Letters, recently published, 
than in her Life. Most of the letters 
included in the book were written either 
to her husband or to Havelock Ellis, to 
whom she was deeply attached. They 
are sad reading, because they show how 
intensely she suffered, both physically 
and mentally; but they are also of great 
human interest, because of the light they 
shed upon one of the world’s extraordi- 
nary characters; and all through them are 
scattered bits of her peculiar and strik- 
ing philosophy. She expresses herself 
freely upon many subjects, among them 
peace and the woman question. 

“Only a woman knows how hard it is 
for a woman to fight or seem to fight 
for herself. Because deep in our nature 
is something that makes us feel as if we 
should always fight for others.” 

“All other matters seem to me small 
compared to matters of sex, and prosti- 
tution is its most agonizing central point. 
Prostitution, especially men’s prostitu- 
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tion of themselves to their most brutal 
level, can’t really be touched till man not 
only says but feels woman is his equal, 
his brother human, to whom he must 
give as much as he takes.” 

“The worst of war is not the death 
on the battlefield; it is the meanness, 
the cowardice, the hatred it awakens 

War draws out all that is 
basest in the human heart.” 

“While the desire to dominate and 
rule and possess empires is in the heart 
of men, there will always be war. 

‘ . If war is ever to be stopped 
on earth, it will be only by the passing 
away of the ideals of empire, national 
supremacy, and the search after national 
wealth as the first object in life.” 

She says: “One’s real deathless wealth 
is all the beautiful noble souls one has 
seen and spiritually touched.” In this 
book one certainly comes in close touch 
with a noble and beautiful though 
strange soul. A. S. B. 


HE thousands who have heard Ida 

Clyde Clarke’s inimitable speeches, 
will welcome her book, “Uncle Sam 
Needs a Wife.’ Mrs. Clarke has en- 
deared herself to a very large public 
through her original and witty way of 
teaching needed lessons about woman’s 
place and responsibility in the world to- 
day. 

She sees government and the study of 
public problems as a partnership job for 
men and women, in which the mother in- 
stinct and the experiences of women are 
as much needed as they are in the indi- 
vidual home. Against this are the in- 
ertia and indifference of women, and the 
inertia and complacent superiority com- 
plex of men. Her trenchant, humorous 
sallies are effective ammunition against 
both. Here in book form are the argu- 
ments which have proved so telling in 
her speeches. 


A new edition of Anna Garlin Spen- 
cer’s “Woman's Share in Social Culture” 
has been published, brought up to date 
with the addition of a new chapter, 
“When Two Walk and Work To- 
gether,” and a new preface. 

A few of the chapter headings give an 
idea of the scope of the work and its 
value for classes and study groups—the 
Primitive Working Woman, the Drama 
of the Woman of Genius, the Day of the 
Spinster, the Social Use of the Post- 
Graduate Mother. The book is a real 
contribution to the literature of the 
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Woman Movement, and Mrs. Spencer's 
wide learning and fine intellectual qual- 
ities make it singularly readable. 

G. F. B. 


The W. C. T. U. 


(Continued from page 13) 


for recognition of the single moral 
standard. In addition, since the vote has 
been won, it has been educating women 
to the duties of citizenship and the im- 
portance of the vote. 

Evanston, Illinois, is the center trom 
which the W. C. T. U.’s influences 
spread. Here on Chicago Avenue is ga- 
bled Rest Cottage, where Frances Wil- 
lard once lived, where Miss Gordon 
now makes her home. Next door is The 
Willard, which served as national head- 
quarters until 1922, when a substantial 
brick administration building was 
erected, adjoining the publishing house 
already on the rear of Rest Cottage lot. 


The Legislative headquarters are in 
Washington. Here Mrs. Lenna Lowe 


Yost is stationed to direct legislative 
work for law enforcement and _ social 
betterment. 

Those forty working departments 
outlined by Frances Willard have been 
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There are 
covering a 


Through lit- 


somewhat boiled down. 
twenty-eight today, each 
wide range of activities. 


erature, lectures, pageants, medal 
contests, exhibits at fairs, and edu- 
cational institutes, through _ social 
service and club work, the W. C. 
T. UU. in its various branches is 


fighting narcotics and the use of alco- 
hol in medicine; conducting scientific 
temperance investigations and offering 
scientific temperance instruction; urging 
Sunday observance and prison reform 
and the arbitration of international dis- 
putes; studying moving-pictures and 
preaching social morality; cooperating 
with Sunday-school and _ missionary 
work; interesting itself in the problems 
of women workers; mothering soldiers 
and sailors, advocating the teaching of 
the Bible in the public schools, and help- 
ing to build up community health. 
Americanization work has been un- 
dertaken intensively in many places; and 
W. C. T. U. Americanization centers are 
open day and evening for recreation, aid 
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and instruction to strangers of whatever 


age, from whatever land. From these 
centers neighbor-teachers carry the mes- 
sage into the homes of the foreign-born. 
There is a special department for work 
among Negroes, to build up a stronger 
public sentiment among them in favor of 
total abstinence, social purity and prohi- 
bition. 

The coming generation has always 
been one of the prime concerns of the 
organization. Under its wings are the 
Young People’s Branch and the Loyal 
Temperance Legion. In addition, it 
has undertaken systematic child welfare 
work. It has made surveys and studies 
of child laws, conditions and needs and 
has conveyed this information to mothers 
through child-study classes. It aims to 
protect children from child labor, to 
safeguard them morally and train them 
spiritually. 

Busy about many things, the W. C. 
T. U. never forgets the purpose for 
which it was founded. Its members _ 
constitute an army of vigilantes, posted 
throughout the country to promote total 
abstinence and to help maintain the pro- 
hibition law. A campaign is now being 
conducted in New York State, under the 
presidency of Mrs. Ella A. Boole, who 
is also first vice-president of the national 
organization, for the collection of signa- 
tures to a pledge to observe the spirit 
and letter of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. Thousands of men and women, 
many of them unconnected with the or’ 
ganization, have signed. 

In celebration of its fiftieth anniver-. 
sary, the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union raised a million-dollar fund 
to be devoted to enlarged activities in 
many lines. From its Golden Jubilee, 
it thus looks forward to what it calls its 
“golden future.” 

Other women’s organizations of 
America from time to time have ac- 
knowledged the debt they owe to this, 
in a way, the mother of them all. It 
helped to prepare the way for women’s 
clubs, women leaders in many lines were 
trained in its service. By its insistence 
from the first upon parliamentary pro- 
cedure, it gave women’s clubs a tradi- 
tion of proper form upon which to build. 
In its broad interests, it indicated lines 
along which other groups of women 
might proceed. When suffrage came, 
women who had studied issues through 
W. C. T. U. work were ready to step 
up and take their place in public affairs. 
It has done much to eliminate sectarian 
lines and unite Christian women in com- 
mon understanding and joint undertak- 
ings. Its slogan is “to make the world 
wider for women and more homelike for 
humanity.” 








Look for that promised history of the 
suffrage fight a little later. But it 
wasn't the author's fault that it is post- 
poned. It was one of the complications 
of magazine making. 











The Family Money 


ONCERNING tthe _ family _in- 
come I want to say that I do not 

like the word allowance as applied to 
the wife’s share of the income. Is not 
marriage ordinarily considered a _part- 
nership, a sharing of joys, duties, sor- 
rows and the like? Then, why not the 
family income? I have heard of allow- 
ances for children. Should the wife’s 
dignity in her position of responsibility 
and authority be reduced to the level of 
her children in the sharing of the in- 
come? I believe it to be only just and 
fair that the income be equally shared. 
And not until the economic independence 
of women has been established can the 
status of women be equal to that of men. 
In my own home the sharing is com- 
plete. When my husband and I began 
to establish a home three years ago I was 
teaching and he was farming. Nat- 
urally I received the larger salary. I 
say naturally, because most farmers in 
this section either just about meet living 
expenses or go into debt. The income is 
practically negligible. We talked over 
our affairs and decided that since we 
were equally interested in trying to have 
a home we would share equally, half of 
niy income going to him and half of his 
going to me. At that time the fact that 
most of his income was in the form of 
toodstuff made the plan easy to manage. 
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to become effective. Both old and 
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It was most convenient for each to have 
a checking account. 

We have a budget system which we 
have been working on for three years 
and still are! Each keeps account of his 
expenditures and enters them under their 
proper headings, in the accounts, which 
are balanced monthly. The remainder 
is redivided, half of my balance going to 
him and half of his going to me and is 
placed in our individual savings ac- 
counts. 

This year the tables are turned. He 
is teaching and I am home for a rest pe- 
riod, getting a very small income from 
music scholars. But the plan works just 
the same. Even items of a personal na- 
ture, such as clothing, have caused no 
friction. An estimate is made the first 
of the year of what will be needed for 
each item. Enough is set aside for this 
purpose in the budget. I make out the 
budget, present it to him for examina- 
tion and suggestion, together we make 
corrections and then set out for the year 
with it as a guide, but a flexible one. 

The objection is often made that 
women can not be trusted with money, 
that they spend extravagantly, unintel- 
ligently. It is my husband’s opinion as 
well as my own that if they had the re- 
sponsibility of paying the costs of living 
with complete knowledge and under- 
standing of how much is likely to be on 
hand to do it with, they would appre- 
ciate the value of money and use it as 
intelligently at least as those who have 
been paying the bills. If they are 
treated as children they can not be ex- 
pected to act differently, their ideas on 
the subject being just as vague. 

Just one thing more. The law rec- 
ognizes a wife’s share of her husband’s 
property after death, why not during 
life? Ought not the law protect women 
in this important matter ? 

HELEN VAN Liew. 


The Marriage Mess 


(Continued from page 14) 


violation of the marriage vows is too 
much like a reward for infidelity, for it 
is exactly what the offender wants. To 
him divorce is not an evil or a punish- 
ment, but a deliverance. 
What is the solution of this problem? 
Shall we make marriage more difficult? 
Shall we, by education, make marriage 
more sacred? Shall we make divorce 
easier or harder? Does the divorce evil 
depend upon the marriage evil in any 
way, or is it the natural result of loose 
thinking and loose living? How much 
can we do by religious education? How 


much should we do by withholding reli- 
gious consent ? 
by law? 
the law? 


How much can we do 


What shall be the features of 
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To put it very briefly, I believe that 
Congress should enact a Federal law, 
being first authorized by Constitutional 
amendment, which shal! be uniform in 
all the states, making the same require- 
ments as to qualifications and prerequi- 
sites for valid marriage, and the same 
conditions and grounds for divorce or 
separation. The family is the unit of 
government, and the government’s self- 
interest demands this for its protection. 
Secure an average of existing laws as to 
qualifications no matter what it is, if it 
is uniform. Recognize no common-law 
marriage. Require witnesses and a li- 
cense, but provide for emergencies. 
Require affidavit of qualification. Pro- 
vide for divorce on limited grounds after 
a lapse of sixty days. Provide for inter- 
locutory decree of one year. 

I believe that it is necessary to moral 
rectitude that a marriage legal in one 
state shall be legal in every other state, 
that a divorce decreed in one state shall 
be recognized in every other state, and 
that a child legitimate in one state shall 
be so regarded in every other state. 

But legislation will not usher in an 
era of wisely planned marriages. The 
real hope of the world lies in putting as 
much painstaking and __ progressive 
thought into the great business of mating 
as we do into the other big businesses of 
our day, and in bringing to bear upon 
marriage the advanced ideas of science, 
religion and law, so that we shall be able 
to offer to young men and women a 
sensible presentation of the subject that 
will convince them of the necessity of 
permanent family relations and assure 
them of the happiness to be found in a 
wholesome family life. 


Women . . . Books 


(Continued from page 8) 


ies. She must study book selection, 
which requires a knowledge of the more 
important publishing houses, here and 
abroad, familiarity with the work of fic- 
tion writers in various languages, ac- 
quaintance with newspapers and periodi- 
cals, American and British, and the abil- 
ity to pick illustrated editions and books 
on special subjects. She must acquire 
something of bibliography, something of 
the processes. of printing, something of 
the forces behind the library movement, 
and its personnel; she must dip into li- 
brary administration; and she must in- 
form herself in current events, that she 
may be prepared to sustain an interest 
in public affairs. 

Two years should be given to this. 
Tuition charges are small, $75.00 the 
first year and $25.00 the second, with 
about $100.00 to spend on books and 
required trips to out-of-town libraries. 

Some of the library schools offer ad- 
vanced courses in special forms of li- 
brary activity, and the girl who has 
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ability to dig out facts can probably 
make much more money by following 
one of these courses and seeking a posi- 
tion in some special library. There are 
a thousand special libraries in the United 
States—law, medical, municipal, state— 
three hundred in New York. Corpora- 
tions have them, hospitals, schools, trades 
unions, army training camps and art 
centers. And the librarians of many are 
women. An able lot they are. Miss 
Rebecca B. Rankin has distinguished 
herself as chief of the Municipal Refer- 
ence Library in New York. Others are 
Miss Margaret Mann, chief cataloguer 
of the Engineering Societies Library, 
who for the past year has been instruc- 
tor in the Paris Library School, and 
Miss Eleanor Cavanaugh, librarian for 
the Standard Statistics Company. Miss 
Margaret Reynolds of Milwaukee, Miss 
Mary B. Day, Miss Louise B. Krause 
and Miss Ruth G. Nichols of Chicago, 
Miss Louise Keller of Philadelphia, 
Miss Claribel R. Barnett of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Miss Laura B. Gibbs 
and Miss Theodora Kinball of Boston 
are all successful special librarians. 

A special branch of rather recent de- 
velopment in the public library system 
is the work for the blind. There are six 
libraries for the blind in the United 
States, each feeding a large area, for 
ninety-six per cent of the circulation of 
books in Braille is done through the 
mails. Quiet places are the libraries 
for the sightless, with the staff doing 
the administrative work, and perhaps 
two or three women volunteers from 
outside sitting at the little machines 
making books in Braille. For the shelves 
in almost every one are inadequately 
stocked, even though the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau recently turned over to five libraries 
in the United States the collection pur- 
chased with funds contributed by vet- 
erans of the A. E. F. 

The special librarian for a firm or or- 
ganization draws better pay than one in 
the public service, and if she loves to 
pursue facts she can have an interesting 
time. For the special librarian’s job is 
to gather information for the people she 
works for. The girl who likes books 
and men and women and children, all 
kinds, will have more fun in a public 
library, whether it’s being one worker in 
some great central building, or the head 
of a branch, or the entire staff in some 
tiny library. 

Perhaps some details about the money 
she may expect will not be amiss. Tak- 
ing Cleveland as fairly typical, the salary 
schedule adopted last year by the board 
of trustees of the Public Library allows 
apprentices—for whom the minimum 
educational requirements are a full high 
school course or its equivalent—a rate 
ranging from $840 to $1,080 a year. An 
additional compensation is a course of 
training given in library time. Junior 
assistants, who must climb up through 
apprenticeship, and must bring a college 


degree or a library school diploma, get 
$1,200 the first year, and an annual in- 
crease of $60 a year for five years. As- 
sistants rise from $1,500 to $2,000 in a 
five-years’ service, and senior assistants, 
if they stick the same period, will be 
receiving $2,400 at the end. Branch li- 
brarians, in large branches open tull 
hours, are paid trom $2,000 to $3,300; 
division heads have from $2,000 to $3,- 
6VU0; and supervisors and department 
heads from $2,400 to $4,000. 

The hours are not bad, compared 
with those in many occupations. In 
some cities it is seven and one-half hours 
a day, in others eight. There is always 
a weekly holiday, either a full day or a 
half day. A certain amount of evening 
work is required, but when a librarian 
serves at night she has her mornings 
free. 

It is not a gilt-edged vocation, but it 
is as well paid as teaching, the drudgery 
is less and the chances of advancement 
are not tied down by rule. A good many 
teachers take up library work to get 
away from the grade system. Too, a 
librarian has the surroundings to spur 
her to writing, if she has a gift that 
way. It was a woman librarian who 
won one of the recent O. Henry prizes. 
No occupation is richer in chances for 
studying human nature. In a small 
town the library, with the right sort of 
chief, may become the center of com- 
munity activities, and even in cities it is 
frequently called upon for many other 
things than books. 

One cold day last winter a telephone 
in the Fifth Avenue building rang im- 
peratively. The librarian who answered 
it put down the receiver with a baffled 
look. 

“T like to have the public feel that the 
library is its friend,” she said, “but this 
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woman asks too much. She says her 
apartment is freezing and the landlord 
won't listen to reason and she is sure 
that the library, where she has passed 
so many pleasant hours, will help her 
to make him give her more heat. Isn’t 
it too bad to destroy such confidence by 
telling her we can’t do it?” 


Making Play 


(Continued from page 11) 


Gertrude is eighteen—a pleasant young 
thing, and she thinks she can do it. 
Worth doing? Who can say—about all 
such feats? Anyhow, the qualities re- 
quired to do it are worth having. There 
are a handful of young American girl 
swimmers who are marvels. Helen 
Wainwright, generally accounted the 
best all-round woman swimmer, has just 
turned to the professional field and will 
be an instructor. 


Camping 


ITH the summer months come 
thoughts of camping, and 
with the thoughts of camping many 
questions as to how. Whether on a 
large scale or a small, the camper will 
find valuable information in the pam- 
phlet “Camp Sanitation,” by Dr. George 
C. Dunham, published by the. Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of 
America, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. It explains the choosing of a camp 
site, tells about the water supply, garbage 
disposal, food protection, sleeping quar- 
ters, hospital equipment and gives in- 
structions, illustrated with clearly 
marked diagrams, for the construction of 
all camp essentials and accessories. 
The pamphlet costs twenty-five cents. 








PEDIFORME 
SHOES 


Both experts and public agree that PEDIFORME SHOES are 
scientifically designed to give the feet free and easy action. They 
not only keep you from getting tired but also prevent and 
correct weak ankles, fallen arches, corns, bunions and callouses. 


And yet they do not iook like a corrective shoe. 
styled for every use by Men, Women and Children. 


Write for new Style Book A 


PEDIFORME SHOE Co. 


36 W. 36th St., New York—322 Livingston St., Brooklyn 


Correctly 


Put New 
Life In 
Your Feet 


























METROPOLITAN DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS and DYERS 


First Class Work Reasonable Prices 


Prompt Delivery 


For stores throughout New York City, see telephone directory 













































































A Homelike Hetel 
For Women and Girls Traveling Alone 


HOTEL 


Exclusively for Women 


New York City 
R 


Rooms and Bath 





ah Special Weekly Rates 


RESTAURANT FOR LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN 


Luncheon 60c 


MARTHA WASHINGTON 


29 E. 29th St.-36 E. 30th Bt. 


ooms 
$2.00 to $3.00 Per Day 
$3.00 to $4.5@ Per Day 


Dinner $1.00 
Take Lexington Ave. Subway to 28th Street 











GLENSIDE 


A small sanitarium for nervous, 
mild mental, or chronic _ ill- 
nesses. 


MABEL D. ORDWAY, M.D. 
6 PARLEY VALE 


Jamaica PLain, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 

















Has Your Town Library 
The History of Woman Suffrage? 


From 1900 te 1926 
By IDA HUSTED HARPER 

This record of the greatest peaceful 
battle in the world’s history should be 
in every public library for your ehil- 
dren and your children’s children to 
read. The earlier volumes are out of 
print. Only a few of these are still left. 

Present one to your Public Library 

Two large volumes in cloth, regular 
price, $7.00. CITIZEN subscribers may 
have these as long as they last for 


$3.00 per set. 
Order at ence 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 


171 Madison Avenue, New York 





























Please don’t throw away the broken pieces, put 
them together with 


Is @oonp 
For _ repairing 
china, glassware, 
brio-a-brac.meer- 
schaum, tipping 
billiard cues. 

25c per bottle 
Major’s Rubber 
and Leather 


















Could You Use Any Extra 
Money This Summer? 


We can recommend a way for you to make 
it. Either at home or on your vacation. 
For that matter, it might help you to get 
a vacation. 

Not to make a mystery of it, the method 
is to secure subscriptions for the WoMAN 
CiT1zEN—a good thing for you, for us, and, 
we believe, for the new subscribers. 

Our bonuses are very liberal, and we want 
to tell you about them. May we 


Write to THE WOMAN CITIZEN 


171 Mapison AVENUE New Yorr 








Mrs. Cooke, president of the League of 
Women Voters of the Oranges, speaks out 
about an article in Scribner’s: 


HEN one has worked for five years 
in the League of Women Voters and 
has marked the earnest, conscientious, high- 
minded way in which so great a number of 
women are taking the vote and its responsi- 
bilities, one is surprised, to say the least, that 
an intelligent woman like Katharine Gerould 
should write in the May Scribner’s that many 
women look upon voting as “rather silly and 
irrelevant to life’; that they have not the 
“white fire of civic conscience that is burn- 
ing” behind men; that they consider it “un- 
dignified” to go into a polling-booth, and that 
they only vote because of their men-folks’ 
insistence and that ‘no woman has any re- 
spect for another woman's political opinion.” 
One wishes Mrs. Gerould could spend even 
a day in a polling-booth on election-day 
working with women as well as men election 
clerks, women watchers for the parties and 
women county committee representatives re- 
cording votes for women candidates, many of 
whom are “typical of the historic American 
stock” which she believes are not interested in 
the government of their country, and could 
thus obtain a little first-hand information 
on woman's voting. Perhaps if she did this, 
instead of feeling the same distaste for a poll- 
ing-booth as for a saloon, she might form 
a different opinion than the one she has ac- 
quired in the secluded atmosphere of her lit- 
erary entourage, writing from the point of 
view of one who is admittedly “mentally not 
a citizen yet,” who is “indolent and resent- 
ful” of having the vote “thrust upon her,” 
and who has a “deep distaste” for political 
questions. 

Mrs. Gerould’s point of view is an intense- 
ly individual one and does not represent the 
feeling of vast numbers of women, including 
many who did not want the vote. I happen 
to be the president of a large and growing 
League of Women Voters and I see all 
around me an eagerness on the part of many 
women to inform themselves on_ political 
questions. I do not find that they are look- 
ing to the men to “educate them in the shin- 
ing symbols of civic rights and civic respon- 
sibilities” for the reason that they are already 
so strongly imbued with that spirit that they 
are graduating from the “kitchen-pantry-sew- 
ing-room-nursery state of mind” of which 
Mrs. Gerould speaks and are forming groups 
for the study of international relations. 

As for the men being “mystical” about the 
vote, we women are not emulating “the ways 
that are dark and tricks that are vain” of the 
politicians. What we are striving for are 
“open covenants openly arrived at” for the 
general good and not to line the pockets of a 
few in control of the voters who line up at 
the polls “burning with the white fire of 
civic conscience” and two dollars apiece. 

If Mrs. Gerould really believes that wo- 
men are not interested, I suggest that she 
join the League of Women Voters and that 
she attend the annual convention of the Na- 
tional League next spring. If she is still con- 
vinced that the “non-voting woman ranks 
higher in quality than the non-voting male” 
I retire from the argument. 

Harriot T. Cooke 
Orange, N. J. 


The discussion of representative govern- 
ment goes on. Here is one letter. Anybody 
else? 


ORRESPONDENCE is invited regarding 
the opposing views in the articles “Gov- 
ernment by Postcard,” by Anne F. Slattery, 
in the May 16 number, and “Whose Repre- 
sentative?” by Mrs. Laidlaw in the issue of 


With Our Readers 





THE WoMAN CITIZEN 





May 30. I incline to side with the former. 

If, as Mrs. Laidlaw contends, a represent- 
ative only represents when he acts at the 
behest of his constituents, then he is never 
able to represent but a part of them, for he 
can not be both pro and con at the same time 
and, whichever way he votes, the adherents 
of the other side are thereby deprived of 
representatives. If properly chosen to repre- 
sent a district, he is the representative though 
he fail to reflect the prevailing sentiment of 
the district or show any regard for its inter- 
ests. By virtue of his election and not his 
predilections he is the representative. 

Legislation is now constantly delayed by 
this “ear to the ground” business and fear of 
jeopardizing reélection and, should it become 
a universal practice for a man to wait on 
advice from home before taking a stand, 
there would be sufficient excuse for entire 
inaction, and neither praise nor blame would 
attach to any action since he simply did as 
he was instructed by the folks farther back. 
He would be like the small boy who went, 
with many admonitions from his mother, to 
spend the day with an aunt. “And were you 
a good boy?” his mother asked on his return. 
“T don’t know,” burst out the boy indignant- 
ly. “Aunt Mary kept at me all the time, to 
be careful about this and not to do that, and 
she didn’t give me a chance to be any kind of 
a boy all by myself.” 

A district should elect as its representative 
a man it can trust and expects to be proud 
of. He will welcome facts and opinions, es- 
pecially from people conversant with the mat- 
ter under discussion. He will be glad if he 
can honestly act as his constituents desire 
but he will be the more careful in his deci- 
sion if he feels their dependence upon him 
and the responsibility of acting for them as 
well as himself. Having given the subject 
more study than they, some exceptions to the 
contrary, being on the ground and sensing 
bearings and results which they can not pos- 
sibly know, he will appreciate and rise to 
their expression of confidence in him but be 
repelled by coercion and partisan appeal. 
Statesmen are needed, and are not born fully 
equipped. They must be developed. Surely, 
dependable, admirable leaders can not be 
developed if constituents take from their rep- 
resentatives all responsibility. 

MaArGARET E. TY Ler 

Miami, Fla. 


We knew it was controversial!, We are 
surprised that there haven’t been other let- 
ters besides this: 


HAVE just finished reading the article in 

your May 30th issue, “Thirty-five years 
of Federation,” in which you say, “Whether 
Sorosis, of New York, will be proved right 
in her pioneer claim—or Minerva of New 
Harmony, or some one of the several others,” 
etc., etc. (Page 8.) 

I have taken the liberty to send you an 
article written for the Ohio Club Notes a 
number of years ago, in which we, in Ober- 
lin, Ohio, try to prove the claim of being 
the “Pioneer Club.” This article was written 
at the request of Mrs. Bookwalter, then State 
President of Federated Clubs. Of course, it 
is a minor matter just which is the oldest 
club in this country, and ordinarily we pay 
little attention to any claims, but I thought 
you might be interested in this article on 
account of the connection which Lucy Stone 
and Antoinette Brown Blackwell * had to both 
the Citizen and this Pioneer Club. 

Mrs. A. G. ComINncs 
Oberlin, Ohio 


* Both members, if we understand the arti- 
cle correctly. The club was a literary society 
founded at Oberlin College. 
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To Make Human Life Safe 

by 
r of 
ome 1. THE WASTE OF WAR 
d, . . 
he The World War cost more than all other wars in history put together. 33,000,000 
uld men under arms, 7,998,000 killed, 20,297,557 wounded. Money cost estimated 
| “y $377,000,000,000. (How much is a billion?) Direct cost to the United States 
oe $22,000,000,000, and $10,000,000,000 loaned. Cost still going on, in interest on 
"* debts, in bonuses, pensions and increased preparedness.’ 
you 
= 2. THE CAUSES OF WAR 
bee Among them are ambition, the pressure of increased population, economic rivalries, 
| of competitive armaments, above all fear.” 
mud 3. THE NEXT WAR 
es 
at- All the forces of science, which in the past have been directed to the protection 
he of human life, are now being directed to the wholesale destruction of life.* 
sire 
Ci- 
\im 4. CONSTRUCTIVE PROPOSALS TO END WAR 
as 
ect THE HAGUE CONFERENCES. First World Peace Conference, 1899; 26 nations, 
- including the United States, proposed, for the first time in history, arbitration instead 
oo of war for settlement of disputes. Germany objected. Second Conference, 1907, 
to initiated by President Roosevelt, 44 nations. Permanent International Court pro- 
be posed, but nations could not agree on method of electing judges.* 
= BRYAN ARBITRATION TREATIES.® W. J. Bryan, as Secretary of State, worked 
ly, for arbitration treaties, which provided that disputed questions be submitted to an 
be international commission for investigation before any declaration of war. Twenty 
=P treaties signed before World War began. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS. Shall the United States become a member—pro and 

con.®. Present cooperation of the United States? 
a WORLD COURT.’ History’—the Court in action.’ 
et- 

1. ‘What Really Happened at Paris."” Gen. Bliss’s Chapter. Price, $2.00. 
in War Department Bulletins. 
urs “War on War.” By Frank J. Libby. Price, 10c. 
er 2. Report of the Washington Conference on the Cause and Cure of War. Price, 50c. 
cht 3. “The Next War.”’ By Will Irwin. Price, $1.00. 
i! 4. Consult recent histories of U. S. A. 
is 5. Consult recent histories of U. S. A. 
an 6. Pro. “League or War.” By Irving Fisher. Price, $2.00. 
a “‘America’s Interest in World Peace.’’ By Irving Fisher. Price, $1.00. 
or- “Our International Baby."’ Woman Citizen, March 21, 1925. 
ng Con. “The State of the Nation.”” By Albert ‘J. Beveridge. Price, $3.00. 
en 7. Write League of Nations Non-Partisan Association, 6 East Thirty-ninth Street, New 
ite York City, for up-to-date information. 
Z 8. Woman Citizen, January 24, 1925. ‘‘The World Court.” 
ay 
ht HIS is the sixth in a series of six programs arranged for the use of any woman’s 
ne organization, which the Woman Citizen has printed. 
th 

For books and pamphlets, write to 

i. 
ty 171 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 























THE SCHILLING Press, INC. 
New Yor« 


























Hav 
_ Any Friends ?— 


Who Might Like to Read 


“IF not an actress, then what>’—meaning that there are at 
least half a score of theatrical positions open to women that 
have nothing to do with being a heroine. 


HE future of ‘Giant Power’’—the great coming development in 
this country, and its meaning for your home. 


ie OW I Chose My Job’—A symposium by successful women 
in many lines, telling what influences guided them into their 
careers. The point is, how much “vocational guidance” is there? 


A SHORT History of the Seventy-Year Fight of Woman 


Suffrage Associations for the Franchise in this Country— 


by Ida Husted Harper. 


Tt Sweep of the Woman Suffrage Movement Round the World 
—told by the leaders of the movement itself in both suffrage 


and non-suffrage countries. 


ERSONALITY stories of artists, stateswomen, businesswomen, 

etc.—A running account of what organized women are doing.— 
Easy explanations of hard public questions——The opinions of 
prominent women on many controversial problems. 


If so, get those friends’ subscriptions to The Woman Citizen. 


$2.00 a Year 


FILL OUT AND RETURN 
AT ONCE TO THE 
SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT, 
THE WOMAN CITIZEN, 
171 MADISON AVENUE, 
NEW YORK CITY 
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